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ARE BEES EVER INJURED BY HAVING 
THE HIVES COVERED WITH SNOW ? 


GEO. GRIMM REPLIES A LITTLE MORE AT LENGTH 
IN REGARD TO THE MATTER, 





RIEND ROOT:—In reply to your request, I will 

Say that I can not always stop to give my 
reasons for the answers I send. Usually they 

are prompted by my individual experience, 

and may differ widely from others who have 
managed in a different manner and under different 
surroundings. My answer to question No. 34 was 
not *‘yes’’ by mistake. I ‘meant yes, and meant 
thereby what Dadant & Son in their answer more 
fully expressed. The body of the hive may be 
covered, but the entrance should be kept open at 
anyevent. True, I remember that, in the winter of 
1880 (I think it was Vennor's eleven-foot-snow win- 
ter), Lhad one hive buried for a month from two to 
three feet under the snow, and it fared no worse 
than the others that I had left outdoors. It lived 
till nearly spring, then died. I believe the less 
snow, rain, or moisture of any kind, about a hive, 
the better. And the further you can keep your bees 
away from it, the better. For this reason I keep my 
bees in thecellar. I do not think the bees would ex- 
actly smother were the entrance to be closed fora time 
with snow; but I do think that sucha condition 


phere for the bees. Cold alone will not hurt a good 
colony of bees, nor injure the stores; but cold 
and dampness will. I have tried outdoor wintering 


perience richly; and because I can not secure the 
condition of affairs necessary to reasonable success, 
I have abandoned it. 

By the way, I seem to differ from a good many in 


of affairs would not conduce tothe proper atmos- | 


to my heart’s content, and have paid for my ex- | 


regard to the relative cost and profit of comb and 
extracted honey. When I get time I will give you a 
description of my manner of raising comb honey, 
and perhaps it will show the reason of the differ- 
ence. GEORGE GRIMM. 
Jefferson, Wis., February 21, 1888. 
Thank you, friend G. We value your re- 
met because they are many times different 
om even those given by the veterans, and 
because we know they are prompted by con- 
siderable practical experience ; Dut it seems 
to me as though circumstances must be reat 
quite different in Wisconsin from what they bit 
are in Ohio. With us, when the snow bys 
banks up against the hive there is always a 
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a passage left for more or less air to get 
around the sides of the hiye; and our mild 
days are so frequent here that the heat of 2: 
the hive, or something else, invariably en- 4 
larges this crevice between the snow and 
the hive. In fact, Ihaveseen bees crawl along 
between the front of the hive and the snow, 

until they reached the surface ; that is, when 
we havesnow sohigh asto cover the entrance. 
Some have spoken of melting snow forming 
a sort of slush of snow and water that runs 
into and clogs the entrance when we have a af 

sudden thaw. As our hives are always set at 
on four bricks, and the ground not only un- 
derdrained, but arranged so that water can 
run off uickly, we never have any snow- 
water hig — up to run into or close u 

the entrances. In view of this, I have al- 

ways said I would not have the snow swept 
— from the entrances, even if somebody oie 

would do it for nothing. Very likely the i 
difference in locality may have much to do aT 
with the difference of opinion. | 
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FOUNDATION FOR SURPLUS BOXES. 


FRIEND ELWOOD GIVES US SOME NEW FACTS IN 
REGARD TO FLAT-BOTTOM FOUNDATION, 


N looking over the last few numbers of GLEAN- 
INGs I have been particularly interested in the 
discussion of the relative merits of flat-bottom 
and natural-base foundation, and the proper 
weight of the same for surplus honey. To 

have flat-bottom foundation pronounced impracti- 
cal, asa writer in GLEANINGS has lately asserted, 
sounds strangely to some of us who have used 
it by the ton, without making a similar discovery. 
We have been equally surprised to have some of 
your correspondents recommend a foundation as 
heavy as eight feet to the pound, if the extra 
weight bein the side walls. A fish-bone will quite 
often be found at the base of these heavy ridges of 
wax; but no matter how well thinned by the becs, 
the wax is there in objectionable quantity, and 
beeswax is not flaky comb which separates in the 
mouth, while chewing the tenacious wax unites it 
into a compact mass. Very many complaints are 
made by dealers and consumers as to the great 
quantity of wax they find in some lots of comb 
honey. I venture the assertion, that nothing else 
has done so much to lessen the demand and the 
price for comb honey as the use of too heavy foun- 
dation. I think, had producers been as careful in 
this respect as they ought, the market would now 
take double the quantity, and at a much higher 
price. 

The question should be, not how much, but how 
little beeswax can we use in surplus foundation. 
How light can we make it, and have it strong 
enough and yet retain sufficient side wall to make 
it acceptable to the bees? In answering this ques- 
tion, the merits of the flat bottom will come in, for 
it is plain that a foundation of this make is much 
stronger than one with the natural base. The sep- 
tum of the first isa plain straight wax sheet that re- 
mains perfect until weighted to its breaking capaci- 
ty. The septum of the natural base is a crimpled, 
crooked wax sheet that fails when only enough 
weight is put upon it to commence the straight- 
ening -out process, while the same height of 
side wall strengthens the flat bottom more than 
it does the natural base. I am told, that, so great 
is the strength of flat-bottom foundation, no wires 
are peeded with low brood - chambers, such as 
Heddon’s. The side walls must bc thin, but of good 
height, or the bees may too easily remove them if 
there is any poor honey weather before they are 
drawn out. I have seen samples of flat-bottom 
foundation from the West, with side walls so thin 
and low that a few ambitious bees could soor pock- 
et them, leaving a plain wax sheet, after which the 
bees would be more apt to gnaw it than to build it 
out. Thisis the kind that one or more of your cor- 
respondents have tried and found wanting. Mr. 
Cowan's experience has been different, for he says, 
in his Guide Book, page 58, that for surplus honey 
“there if nothing to equal the thin flat-bottom 
foundation.” It is claimed that a flat-bottom foun- 
dation as light as 14 ft. to the pound is strong 
enough, and yet retains sufficient side wall to make 
it acceptable to the bees. It is also claimed that 
it is not practicable to make or use @ natural-base 
foundation as light as this. 

But surplus foundation must possess other good 
qualities than thin base and high thin side walls. It 





must be made of the finest selected wax. Itisa 
mistake to suppose that discolored, hard, or burnt 
wax can be clarified so as to become fit to put into 
comb honey. It should be made with uniform but 
not excessive pressure. Much foundation is injur- 
ed by too much pressure in making. The sheets 
are cast too thin at one end and too thick at the 
other, and in passing through the mill but one 
place in the sheet has the proper pressure. 

In reading the objections to the Given founda- 
tion I observe that none of your correspondents, 
although some of them are foundation - makers, 
have yet learned the art of dipping sheets of uni- 
form thickness throughout. The best foundation- 
makers with‘us cast their sheets of the same thick- 
nessin all parts and of any desired weight up to 14 
feet to the pound, and in no other way can founda- 
tion be made of the highest degree of excellence. 

Before condemning any kind of foundation, many 
comparative tests by disinterested parties ought to 
be made, noting carefully the characteristics of 
each kind, with the age of the foundation, the 
maker's name, and the mill upon which it is made. 
Iam not interested in the manufacture or sale of 
any kind of foundation, but Iam interested in the 
honey market, and I think we can improve that 
very much by making it certain that the consumer 
has no cause to complain of hard unpalatable cen- 
ters. P. H. ELwoop. 

Starkville, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1888. 

Friend E., although we have not arrived at 
the same conclusion you have in this mat- 
ter, we are right with you, heart and hand, 
in regard to your closing sentence. We 
want the truth to come out, let it strike 
where it may: and you have given us some 
valuable points in regard to this matter of 
foundation for surplus honey that have 
never before, to my knowledge, been 
brought out. The bee-keeper or bee-keep- 
ers who use foundation by the ton ought to 
know what is wanted, better than those of 
us who use so little of it that it is of no 
very great moment whether it is exactly 
what it ought to be or not. 


ST i 


SMALL-FRUIT RAISING IN CONNEC- 
TION WITH BEE-KEEPING, ETC. 


ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT CUTTING OUT QUEEN- 
CELLS TO PREVENT SWARMING, 


N page 728 of GLEANINGS for 1887 I find these 
words from Dr. Miller: ‘“* Perhaps I may 
arouse Bro. G. M. Doolittle, by saying that I 
think he has made one of the worst combina- 
tions possible, in combining bee-keeping with 

small-fruit raising.” 

Well, Dr. M., so should I think so, if my small-fruit 
ra sing were the same as you interpretittobe. But 
all the business of this kind I have ever done, 
except for family use, was along the line of selling 
plants. As this part of the small-fruit business 
comes in early spring, so far as digging and ship- 
ping plants is concerned, it does not interfere in the 
least with the bees; for at that time they are in the 
cellar, or require little if any attention when out- 
doors. Then, again, the rooting and caring for the 
plants comes mainly in August, after the hurry 
with the bees is over, so that it can be done about 
as well as not, by the man who wishes to economize 
allof histime. This plant-business, as above, can 
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be made quite a profitable item, as will be seen, 
when I say that, with very little effort, I did a busi- 
ness On this alone amounting to $150 a year. When 
I gave up the subscription-business I dropped plant- 
selling also, being obliged to do less work along 
these lines after the care of my father’s estate fell 
upon me. However, if I were to choose any busi- 
ness to go with the bee-business, it would certainly 
be farming, for the reason that this gives steady 
employment nearly all the year; and at times 
when more is to be done along both lines than the 
bee-keeper could attend to, aman capable of doing 
farmwork could be hired very easily; while hired 
help along other lines, which would be at all satis- 
factory, is something not easily obtained. 

On page 822 of the same volume of GLEANINGS, 
Mr. T. D. Waller tells us of the excessive swarming 
of bees, where he took away the queen, and says, 
“They acted so persistent about it that I think 
they might swarm if they had no queen;’’ where- 
upon the editor says, ‘‘ We are to understand, from 
what you say, that your bees swarmed without the 
queen.” Ido not understand it so, only that they 
might do so. Well, they might, for I once had a 
swarm come out without a queen, but in this case 
there were several queens out with other swarms, 
and I very much doubt if a queenless colony could 
be induced to swarm under any other circum- 
stances. But this was not what I particularly 
wanted to notice in Mr. Waller’s article. He says, 
in answer to the question, ‘Why did you not cut 
out the queen-cells?”’ ‘tI have done that, and then I 
have had them swarm out till there was not a quart 
of bees left.’ The trouble bere was, that the 
queen-cells were not cut at the right time, for the 
cutting of queen-cells can be so done as to make a 
success of it, or a complete failure. By the old 
plan, of waiting only six days after swarming, or 
when a queen was taken away, it was nearly always 
a failure; for in this case the bees had plenty of 
larvee that were still convertible into queens, and 
the question of swarming was delayed only a few 
days; and as this delay gave them more strength, 
of course they would swarm all the more. Had he 
waited eight days, in case of a colony having 
swarmed, or ten days where the queen had been 
taken away, before cutting the cells, he would have 
had a perfect thing of it; for in that case the bees 
could not possibly have reared a queen to go with 
a swarm. 

Friend Root, I must object alittle to the loose 
way you speak of the teachings of the Bible, on 
page 19, Jan.1. The Bible either means what it 
teaches or else it isa book not worthy of our notice. 
It is either true or else it is the worst book in the 
world. There can be no half-way ground here. 
When it says, ‘‘ Thus saith the Lord,” who is to gain- 
say it? If ‘*baptism’’ means to be baptized with 
the Holy Spirit, then no one has any right to be 
baptized with water; for Christ says, ‘ Not one jot 
or tittle’’ of his word shall fail; therefore we should 
be very careful how we interpret his sayings, and 
what latitude we give to our views. The trouble is, 
that, instead of coming to the Bible, we try to bring 
the Bible to us—down where it will meet our views 
and notions regarding nearly all the events and 
wants of our life. One day, a few years ago, when 
I was very busy with the subscription-business, a 
stranger called, and it seemed that I could hardly 
spare a minute from my work; but I soon saw that 
in himI had no ordinary individual, so I dropped 





all work, and in the brief time he stayed I learned 
many things. Among them this: He said that there 
was no reason for our going through the world not 
knowing whether we are right or not; for, said he, 
we have the gospel try-square, and by it we can tell 
just where we are. If we have any doubts whether 
right or wrong, lay on the square; if our life 
squares with it, all right; if not, all wrong. Lay on 
the try-equare, friend Root, and see if your teach- 
ings on page 19 square withit. See Matt. 5:19. 
Borodino, N. Y., Feb. 17, 1888. G.M.DOOLITTLE. 
Thanks for your explanation in regard to 
the small-fruit business, friend D. At our 
farmers’ institute, we were addressed by 
Mr. Longnecker, of Dayton, O., and he 
gave usamost valuable talk in regard to 
small-fruit raising, and especially in the 
matter of sending plants by mail and ex- 
press. After the session was over, I ques: 
tioned a good deal about the amount of 
fruit he sold. Hedid not answer very sat- 
isfactorily, and pretty soon he turned 
around and spoke something as follows: 
“Mr. Root, I suppose I shall have to con- 
fess to you that I don’t raise more straw- 
berries than my family need for their own 
use, although I have two acres or more de- 
voted entirely to strawberries.’’ I opened 
my mouth in astonishment, and he went on: 
“The fact is, I do such a large business in 
raising and selling plants that I have aban- 
doned fruit entirely.”’ I found, upon further 
questioning, that he pinches off the fruit- 
blossoms in order to throw the whole force 
of the plant into runners. He has a perfect- 
ed system for taking up the plants for pack- 
ing and shipping, and has trained hands 
for the business. In this way he does it 
better, and at much less expense, than 
when he sells both plants and fruit. I con- 
fess, the business as he described it seemed 
very attractive tome. Take such a strong 
plaut as the Jessie, for instance, and push it 
for runners and little plants, and see how 
many you can get from one in a season. In 
a light soil, the number of strong healthy 
lants that can be produced is almost incred- 
ible.—May be I am a little Joose, friend D. ; 
but I have seen Christians behave in such a 
very unchristianlike manner in regard to 
this matter of baptism, that I can not but 
feel that there is such a thing as laying too 
much stress on one of the points of Bible 
teaching, and ignoring others. Paul says, 
II. Cor. 3:6, ‘* The letter killeth, but the 
spirit giveth life.’ I like your figure of the 
try-square ; and I believe with you, that the 
Bible, rightly used, will lead us unerringly. 


rr 
THE GRAND RAPIDS LETTUCE. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS IN REGARD TO IT 
FROM FRIEND TERRELL. 


FTER reading the letter published on 
page 145, immediately wrote to 
riend T., asking him how much seed 
he had to spare, and what he would 
take for it. Below is his reply: 

Friend Root:—My greenhouse is full of this let- 
tuce. Some of it is almost ready for market. 
Plants set December 29 are 9 inches high, and not a 
spot or alouse on them up to this date. I use no 
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tobacco smoke in my greenhouse. One man here 
has five greenhouses, in two of which he raises let- 
tuce, and he has hardlya healthy plant in them. 
He raises the Black-seeded Simpson. A man at 
Elyria has a large house, half of itin lettuce, and 
he has made almost a failure of it. He raises 
Black-seeded Simpson too. My lettuce is a wonder 
to them all. 

Drop me a card, saying what day you will come, 
and I will meet you, and show you all of the green- 
houses, and try to make the day enjoyable to you, 
and perhaps profitable. O. J. TERRELL. 

No. Ridgeville, O., Feb. 22, 1888. 

You perhaps know how hard it was for 
me to forego the kind invitation ; but busi- 
ness is crowding so just now that I don’t 
feel as if it would be right for me to desert 
my post for asingle day. But I made him 
an offer for the seed, to which he replies as 
follows : 

Mr. Root:—I have cleaned up my seed, and find 
that it weighs 13 oz. 1 am sorry you did not conclude 
tocome. I am shipping lettuce to Cleveland now. It 
was set from the 29th of Dec. tothe 10th of Jan. It 
is fully one foot high. Chandler & Rudd have my 
crop, at 30 cts. per Ib. O. J, TERRELL. 

No. Ridgeville, O., Feb. 22, 1888. 

I secured the 13 oz. of seed; and if any 
of the friends want it in larger quantities 
than the 5 and 25 cent packets which I have 
been selling, I can furnish it, so long as the 
13 oz. last, at the following prices: ;, 0z., 
25 cts.; 4 oz., 40 cts.; + 0z., 75 cts.; 4 02z., 
$1.25. 

SS er 


HONEY STATISTICS. 
REPORTS FROM DIFFERENT LOCALITIES. 


N response to the foot-note on page 134, 
we have received the oe postals 
in regard to the prospects for the honey- 
crop next season, how the bees have 
wintered, ete. Taken asa whole they 

are very encouraging, and certainly ought to 
make the bee-keeper look up once more. 
The reports received thus far are as follows: 


HONEY FROM ORANGE-BLOSSOMS. 

I notice you want reports of the first new honey. 
My bees are just booming on orange-blossoms. I 
notice somebody reports white clover in bloom in 
New Orleans. We don’t have ary clover here, but 
I could extract quite a little new orange honey now 
if I wanted to. Ihave had drones hatching fora 
week. We have good prospects for a good honey 
year here. This spring is extra early. Bees began 
to bring in honey and pollen about the 10th of Jan- 
uary. O. E. HEACOCK. 

Imporia, Fla., Feb. 25, 1888. 


REPORT FOR WESTERN MARYLAND. 
So far as I can learn, bees have wintered reasona- 
bly well in Western Maryland. C. F. SWEET. 
Swanton, Md., Feb. 27, 1888. 


NEW HONEY AND SWARMS. 

I extracted about three gallons this season, Feb- 
uary 18th, from willow bloom. I also hived 2 young 
swarms of bees, one Feb. 19th, and one on the 17th. 
Our fields here are all getting white with clover- 
bloom. E. STAHL. 

Kenner, La., Feb. 23, 1888. 





NONE LOST YET. 

The weather is cold; ice still on the streams. The 
bees had their first general fly to-day. They appear 
to be in good condition. I have lost none so far. 

Shaw’s Landing, Pa., Feb. 23, 1888. J.M. BEATTY. 


EXTRACTING IN FEBRUARY. 

Bees are doing well. I extracted my first new 
honey on the 17th of February. Whocan beat that? 
I will send you a sample as soon as I get a vial suit- 
able. J. W. WINDER. 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 21, 1888. 


OVER HALF THE BEES DEAD. 

Dear Sir:—I am satisfied that over half the bees 
in this county died this winter. I think I will order 
a queen this spring. My bees brought in pollen 
to-day, Feb. 12, which they gathered from alder. 

Silver Hill, Ark. W. R. DAvIs. 


PROSPECTS GOOD. 

My bees wintered well, and the prospects fora 
honey crop are good, especially for white clover. 
The majority of bee-keepers are about 40 years be- 
hind the times here. Wma. O. HEIVLY. 

Raymore, Mo., Feb. 24, 1888. 


PUTTING ON SECTIONS. 

We have had a mild winter in this portion of 
country. Eventwo-frame nuclei have wintered suc- 
cessfully. Clover and other flowers are blooming. 
We have puton sections, and expect to have nice 
section honey as soon asthe Northern bee-keepers 
take their bees from cellars. N. ALLEMAN & SON. 

Centreville, La., Feb. 20, 1888. 


SEASON EARLY. 

My bees commenced carrying in pollen on the 
30th of January, and have been very busy since. 
They wintered very well. Two stands starved out 
before I knew it. Some stands have young bees 
out. The season is early. S. G. Woop. 

Birmingham, Ala., Feb., 23, 1888. 


THE PROSPECT IN TEXAS FOR 1888. 

The bees have wintered nicely in this section, and 
have commenced rearing drones forswarming. I 
look for the first swarm in 30 days. The prospect 
for alarge crop of honey here is better than for 5 
years past. Our surplus is gathered from the first 
of April to the first of June. D. M. EDWARDS. 

Uvalde, Tex., Feb. 21, 1888. 


WEATHER. 
We have had beautiful weather here for nearly a 


BEAUTIFUL 


week. The bees have been out every day, and are 
rearing brood toa greater extent than they did in 
March last year. I think nearly three-fourths of 
the bees in Washington County are kept in box 
hives; but every year sees more and more of the 
Simplicity and chaff hives coming into use. 
England, Pa., Feb. 23, 1888. S. B. Post. 


A GOOD OUTLOOK FOR FLORIDA. 

Bees are breeding rapidly, though but little honey 
is coming in. More bees are in the hives generally 
than usual at this time of year, if neighbors’ reports 
are correct. Ido notthink the bees have as much 
honey as usual so far this year, but the orange- 
bloom is now beginning to open, and is remarkably 
heavy. Even my nursery stock is preparing to 
bloom freely. So far as I can now judge, there is 
every prospect of a good honey season for 1888 in 
this section. W.S. HART. 

Hawks Park, Fla, 











EDWIN FRANCE. 


THE MAN WHO HAs 500 COLONIES, AND HAS PRO- 
DUCED AS HIGH AS 21 TONS OF EXTRACTED 
HONEY, IN 28 DAYS, AND NOT 1N 
CALIFORNIA EITHER. 


E take great pleasure in presenting to 
our readers a picture and autobio- 
graphical sketch of our friend Ed- 
win France, of Platteville, Wis. 
We consider him well worthy of this , 

distinction. He is one of our most exten- | 
sive and successful honey-producers. He isa | 
plain, practical writer, and we believe he nev- | 
er puts any thing before the public except ' 
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every two or four weeks for over 40 years. He 
never had any pay for preaching, from those to 
whom he preached, but always said that God 
would_pay him for his work. Perhaps he did. He 
had a good property, and money out on interest. I 
lived with him{8'4 years. 

The spring after I was 16 years old my father had 
me“come home, and put me at the furnace to learn 
the trade. I worked at the business four years, 
pretty steady. Then my father bought forty acres 
of timber land which was five miles from town. 
‘We built a log house upon the land, and moved the 
family into it. Father and I worked summers on 
the place, clearing up the land and raising farm 
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EDWIN FRANCE. 


such as he knows to be well established 
from long experience. At our request he 
prepared a sketch of his own life, as ap- 
pears below: 

Friend Root:—In reply to your letter of Jan. 23, 
I will give youabrief sketch of my life. I was 
born in Herkimer Co., N. Y., Feb. 4, 1824. My fath- 
er was a furnaceman by trade, molding and melt- 
ing iron. He had a large family to support, and 
never got much property ahead. I was the second 
child. An older brother died young, leaving me the 
eldest of the children. When I was eight years old 
my parents sent me to live with my mother’s broth- 
er, who was a farmer and a Methodist preacher. 
He preached every Sunday—no regular appoint- 
ment by the conference, but he went where he 
chose. He preached in the county poorhouse 


crops. Winters we worked at the furnace. My 
father died when I was 24, and I then became the 
main support of the family, consisting of mother 
and six children. I did the best I could, and made 
out to get plenty to eat. I gave up the furnace 
business, and worked a part of the timein making 
salt-barrels summers, and cutting sawlogs in the 
winter. ~ 

About this time I obtained a few hives of bees, 
and kept them on that little place in the woods. I 
lived there until I was 32, when I got the “‘ western 
fever” and came here to findahome. I traveled 
about in Illinois and Wisconsin, but finally settled 
in Humboldt Co., Iowa, leaving my mother and the 
other children on the place in New York, in care of 
my mother’s brother (not the preacher, but another 
brother). He was a single man, older than mother, 
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and was well off and able to care for the family. 
So, then, at the age of 32 I took to myself a wife 
from the settlement that I left in New York, and 
settled in Iowa on a 200-acre prairie farm. Herel 
began life anew, and here again I obtained a few 
bees. I lived on the place in lowa six years, farm- 
ing summers and trapping winters, until the war 
broke out. At first there was no price for farm 
produce. Accordingly, wife and I with our little 
boy, five years old, came to Platteville, on a visit to 
some of my wife's relations. We intended to re- 
turn as‘soon as ‘times gota little better; but the 
war kept along, and we did not go back. [ wanted 
something to do. Isaw an advertisement in a pa- 
per, “ Agents wanted, to sell patent bee-hives.”’ I 
wrote to the man, and was soon the owner of the 
patent for the county I lived in. I made the hives 
myself.» At that time nearly every farmer hada 
few bees,and the business paid very well. I soon 
bought two more eounties. In my trades I got 
some bees, and this is the way I got into the bee- 
business. I increased the bees until the winter of 
1871, when I went into the winter with 123 stands, 
and came out in the spring with 25, and the next 
spring with 14 colonies. I then made up my mind 
that my hive was too small, and accordingly made 
larger ones and learned more about bees. Since 
then I have had better success. 

We use the Metcalf hive, with standing frames, 
movable side, double-walled, chaff-packed. We 
have about 100 colonies in Langstroth frames. For 
the extractor, I like the Metcalf hive best; but for 
comb honey, the L. frame is the best. In my opin- 
ion there is not very much difference in favor of 
the Italian bee over the brown, or German bee. 
Either, if handled right in a good sedson, is good 
enough for me. [ think of trying the Carniolans 
next season. Myself and son have now 500 colonies 
of bees; 6 apiaries—one at home, and five out from 
home—none out on shares. We hire help during 
the honey season; all board at my house. We do 
all the work ourselves, with the help we take with 
us. In good average seasons we get 100 pounds of 
extracted honey -per colony, spring count. We 
winter all outdoors on the summer stands. 

We sold our Iowa land and bought 11 acres here 
inside of the limits of the city of Platteville, on 
which we have raised largely of garden truck and 
berries: EDWIN FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis., Jan. 29, 1888. 


After receiving the above we wrote friend 
France, asking him to furnish us a record 
of his‘yearly yields, the number of colonies, 
the namber of out-apiaries. his winter loss- 
es, ete., fora few years back. This he has 
done,:and we append the figures below. 
These ure facts, and the reader can see for 
himself what one of our most extensive 
apiarists has done in an average locality. 

FRIEND FRANCE’S YEARLY YIELD PER COLONY. 

In 1880 we had 1%4 colonies inthe spring. We took 
6000 Ibs. of extracted honey, almost all basswood; 
no clover that year. The average was about 48% 
lbs., spring count. We went into winter quarters 
with 178 colonies. The winter of 1880 was a hard 
one; besides, we had extracted too closely. As a 
consequence, we lost a great many bees. We 
paved only 75, all told, many of them weak. 

The year 1881 proved to be a very poor one for 
honey. From the 75 colonies we obtained 2000 lbs. 
of extracted honey, making the average 26%; Ibs. 


We went into winter quarters with 157 colonies, all 

outdoors, on summer stands. We made sure to 
| leave the bees plenty of honey to winter on this 
| time. The winter of 1881 was a mild one. We lost 

42 out of the 157. Two of the last were queenless. 
In the spring of 1882 we had 155 colonies distributed 
| in three out-apiaries, and one apiary athome. We 
' secured from the 155 colonies, 13,000 lbs. of extract- 
| ed honey, making an average of about &lbs. We 
| went into winter with 295 colonies, and lost very 
few during the winter. But the bees deserted bad- 
ly in the spring. We managed, however, to get into 
| working order with 211 colonies. In the spring of 

1883 we had four out-apiaries and one at home. We 
| took, during the following season, 22,037 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey from the 211 colonies, an average of 
104% Ibs. per colony, spring count. We did not re- 
cord the number of colonies in the fall of 1883. 

In the spring of 1884 we had 290 colonies in six 
apiaries, from which we took 31,487 lbs. of honey, 
of which 206 lbs. was comb—an average of very 
nearly 109 lbs. spring count. Wewent into winter 
quarters with 455 colonies. 

In the spring of 1885 we had 320 colonies in six 
yards. From them we extracted 36,193 lbs. of honey, 
an average of 113 lbs. per colony, spring count. We 
went into winter quarters with 516 colonies. 

In the spring of 1886, after selling 58 colonies we 
had 395, of which the home yard had 61, the out- 
apiaries respectively 72, 60, 72, 80, and 50. From 
these we extracted 42,489 lps. of honey, an average, 
very nearly, of 108 lbs. per colony. We went into 
winter with 507 colonies. ; 

In the spring of 1887 we had 410 colonies, from 
which we took 5000 lbs. of honey—an average of 12 
lbs. per colony. We went into winter with 514 col- 
onies—home yard 74, out-apiaries 105, 70, 91, 86, 88. 

All of the bees were in good condition for winter. 
But this isa hard winter so far. If we get good 
weather through March and April I have no fears 
for the bees. I have given you figures back to 1880. 
Since that time I have been down to 75 colonies. 

Platteville, Wis., Feb. 9, 1883. E. FRANCE. 


Friend F., the above report is very valua- 
ble, and I think it extraurdinarily large for 
the number of colonies you handled. I 
doubt if we have a record this side of Cali- 
fornia, for as many tons of honey and for as 
many pounds per colony, for as many colo- 
nies, owned by any one man. I think I 
have heard it estimated, that 50 lbs. of ex- 
tracted honey per colony, where the number 
runs up into the hundreds; inay be called a 
pretty tair yield. 





~x- a — 


HOW MUCH LABOR IS REQUIRED TO 
MANAGE A SERIES OF OUT- 
APIARIES? 


FRIEND FRANCE RECONSIDERS QUESTION NUMBER 
20, ON OUT-APLARIES. 








N question No. 20, in GLeawines for Dec. 1, I 
was greatly surprised at some of the answers 

} there given—especially the answer by Geo, 
Grimm. He puts the number of apiaries at 
ten, each with 100 colonies—in all, 1000 colonies, 

to be managed by one man with two assistants. 
Now. Lam not going to say he can not doit; but I 
can not do it here in my location, and I don’t be- 
lieve any other man with two assistants can work 





1000 colonies in my location, All the honey we get 
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here comes with arush. All we get is taken inside 
of four weeks, and three-fourths of that in two 
weeks. In 1886 we worked at extracting honey 28 
days, and got 42,489 lbs. In 188 we extracted 31 
days and obtained 30,079 pounds; in 1884 we extract- 
ed 35 days and got 31,482 lbs.; in 1882 we worked ex- 
tracting 31 days, and got 22,037 lbs. All our hired 
work with the bees this year, 1887, was all inside of 
a week. But we had only a very little honey to ex- 
tract. There is myself and son; and for the last 
three years we have employed eight assistants for 
about two or three weeks each year; the rest of the 
time we have no help, and for about eight months 
of the year the bees don’t require any work at all. 
For the years of 1882, 1883, and 1884, we hired from 
two to three assistants; but then we did not have 
as many bees as we have now, and we then worked 


them over once in ten days; but now we go over | 


them once a week. There are three of our apiaries 
eight miles from home. We have to travel those 
eight miles and return, and while there work from 
eighty colonies in the spring to 100 colonies before 
we get through the extracting season. When we 
get fairly under way in extracting there are ten of 
us, and all live with me at my house. We carry 
our dinners with us. Our help is all boys from 12 
to 18 yearsold. We have had two boys with us as 
old as 20 years for one season. We give our twelve- 
year-old boys from six to eight dollars a month. If 
weemploy them after the first year, we give them 
about two dollars a month more each year as long 
as we hire them. Very few boys stay with us more 
than two years—-some only one year. As soon as 
they are old enough to hire out on farms or learn 
trades they leave us, as our work is so short a job 
(from 28 to 35 days). Soa partof our force each 
year consists of new recruits, and @re young boys. 
Very likely we are not working to as good advan- 
tage as some others; but the way we are doing is 
what we have drifted into, and we don’t know any 
better. Mr. Grimm doesn’t say whether he would 
work his bees for extracted or comb honey, or 
work them to raise hees to sell. If to raise bees for 
market, perhaps he could manage 1000 colonies with 
two assistants. In that case it would not be nec- 
essary to see each yard more than once inten days, 
and I think three men could work 100 colonies a 
day for that purpose. But I suppose the question 
had reference to raising honey. For my part I 
would give a big fee to learn how to work 1000 col- 
onies of bees in ten yards, for either comb or ex- 
tracted honey, the entire work to be done by three 
men. 


At the North American Bee-Keepers’ Convention 
at Chicago, Mr. D. A. Jones had an essay on estab- 
lishing out-apiaries, which is published in the A. B. 
J., also in GLEANINGS. I think Mr. Jones is one of 
our most practical men in the bee-business. In 
reading his essay I find he has seven apiaries, 
which I should conclude contained 100 colonies 
each, spring count. Now, about how many assist- 
ants bas he? He says one man is required at each 
out-apiary during the season, for four to five 
months; there are seven men four or five months, 
Then, again, he says, speaking of the work this one 
man at the apiary has to do. He ‘‘never expects 
him to do all the work during the honey-flow,’”’ but 
gives him assistance in extracting. Again, he uses 
little boys and girls to carry the combs to and from 
the extractor; and two, a little larger and a little 
practiced, todo the uncapping and extracting; so 





we have at least four more at each yard, making 
five. Now, five times7is 35, at least a part of the 
time. Well, whatisallthe gist of this article? I 
don’t want the idea to go out to the A B C class, or 
to those contemplating going into the bee-business, 
that one man and two assistants can manage ten 
yards of bees with 100 colonies each, and do all the 
work; for if they try it, it seems to me they will be 
sadly disappointed. E. FRANCE. 

Platteville, Wis., Dec. 30, 1887. 

Friend F., I too was a little surprised at 
friend Grimm’s answer; but we shall have 
to take into consideration the fact that the 
Grimms are all tremendous workers. Even 
Katie took charge of an apiary, and extract- 
ed an amount of honey that would frighten 
almost any of our big stout veterans; and, 
coupled with great endurance, the Grimms 
seem to have unusual tact in shortening and 
simplifying labor. We should be very glad 
if our friend George would give us further 
particulars in regard to the way he and his 
father managed, if he can get time from his 
arduous law duties. In thinking the mat- 
ter over, I fell to wondering if our friend 
Katie is a bee-keeper still. May be her 
brother will tell us, and perhaps we may 
have the good fortune to get some sort of 
communication from the lady herself. 


oe eo Oe = 
A BIT OF BEE-KEEPING ROMANCE. 


HOW A YOUNG PRACTITIONER BEGAN BEE-KEEPING, 
AND HOW HE SECURED HIS QUEEN. 








N the winter of 1879, your advertisement, 
‘Friends, if you are interested in bees or hon- 
ey,”’ etc., caught my eye. I sent my name. 
GLEANINGS came. I saw, and was conquered. 
Its visits to my home have ever been pleasant 

and profitable. The first copy opened up to me a 
new field of thought and ‘labor. I purchased a few 
colonies of bees, and began at once scientific bee- 
keeping, which was an entirely novel industry in 
this section. Old Texans, accustomed to obtaining 
small quantities of honey from rocks, trees, and 
boxes, when I invited them to look upon barrels of 
extracted honey, they shook their heads and said 
there was something wrong here. After a moment 
of silence they would ask, “ What did you feed 
your bees with?’’ They were ycars in believing the 
truth. With all my ups and downs, successes and 
reverses, I can truly say that bee-keeping, though 
not my only business (being a practitioner of med- 
icine), has not only given me much pleasant rec- 
reation, but we have kept our table well supplied 
with honey, and obtained many spare dollars be- 
sides. 

There is a bit of romance connected with my bee- 
keeping experience. But for GLEANINGS I should 
not have been a bee-keeper; and being a bee-keeper, 
I visited the International Convention of 1882, in 
Cincinnati, where, perhaps, you remember me. Dr, 
L. E. Brown, of Eminence, Ky.,Dr. Brown,of Georgia, 
and myself were on a committee of work. Miss 
Ada Bowen, of Covington, Ky., the auburn-haired 
niece of Dr. L. E. Brown, was introduced to me dur- 
ing the convention, and little did she dream, or 
myself either, for that matter, that she would be- 
come the queen of a bee-keeper, in the genial clime 
of Texas. But such was the fact. In abouta year 
from that time we were married. It was acase of 
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love at first sight. She has not only become a good 
bee-keeper, but a good house-keeper as well, and 
has made me one of the happiest of men, all due to 
bees. Friend R., bees have made me a fortune. 
Just tell this to the boys who advocate bee-keeping 
along with other bysiness. It will give them a good 
pointer. 

Here is another dollar inclosed, for which send us 
your clean-faced journal another year. 

Our report for this season is about 50 lbs. per col- 
ony, which, indeed, is a poor yield. Drought caused 


an early cessation of the honey-flow. Last winter | 


was dry. The outlook now is fine. We had an 
abundant rainfallin September, which brought up 
the honey-plants. We are having plenty of rain 
now. With good rains in April we shall have a fine 
yield. 

The crops in this section, while not the best, were 
fairly good, and we have plenty to carry us safely 
and bountifully to the next. For these and all other 
blessings, we return our thanks to the Giver of all 
good. J. E. Lay. 

Halletsville, Lavaca Co., Texas, Dec. 23, 1887. 


Why, bless your heart, doctor, don’t we | 
remember you at that convention is 1882? | 
I have wondered several times why we did | 


not hear from you oftener since. I don’t re- 


member about the auburn-haired little wo- | 


man, but I do remember how enthusiastic 
you were about the prospects in Texas over 


the horsemint honey; and I remember, too, | 


poner, ore to think of the heavy expense it 
must have caused you to come all the = 
from Texas to attend that convention. 

have wondered several times whether you 
were really paid for your pains and trouble ; 
but I shall never worry about it any more. 
Why, my dear sir, it may not have beena 
bad’ ‘investment had you traveled clear 
around the world—yes, four or five times 
over, Ask the auburn-haired wife what 
she thinks about it. ‘‘ Man shall not live 
by bread alone.’’ Now, friend L., let us 
hear from you oftener. Tell us about the 
bees, and tell us what your wife says about 
our recent articles on bee-keepers’ wives, 


etc. 
cr re fi 


REMEMBER THE POOR. 





A SENSIBLE REMINDER FROM MRS. AXTELL. 





8S the cold of winter is again upon us, and 

we are comfortably housed from the inclem- 

ency of the weather, let us look around us 

and see if there are not some who have not 

the comforts of life. Do not let us be con- 

tented by just giving them employment, or help- 

ing them to get employment. Often we can suggest 

to them ways by which they can better provide for 

their wants, or how to take better care of what 
they have. 

A family came under our observation not long 
since, of actual suffering from cold; although 
they had a good plastered house and plenty of fuel, 
their bed-clothes were smal]. Being poor, they 
thought to economize by making short and narrow 
quilts. The father came in our house one severe 
cold morning, shaking asif he had the ague. He 
said he had nearly frozen the night before, al- 
though he had made several fires-in their small 
stove. We began to inquire into the cause, and 


| found they had a sick child that must be kept cov- 
ered, while the father, with his clothes on, tried to 
| keep warm at the back side of the bed against the 
| north wall, with scant cover or sometimes no cover 
| at all. 

| Next day, as he was our hired man, I looked up 
| some pieces of quilts and lounge tick, and sewed 
| one to one side of each quilt. These quilts could 
| then be put crosswise of the bed. The pieces I 
| sewed on were long enough to tuck a foot or more 
| under the straw tick at the foot of the bed; then 
with an extra small thick quilt thrown over the 
| foot of the bed, the clothing was sufficient. Before 
| this was done I had more straw put into the straw 
| bed, as they had only straw to sleep upon. Then I 
| made a long bolster and filled it with straw, reach- 
| ing from the head to the foot of the bed, and pulled 
| the bed out a little and threwthe bolster back of 
the bed, which stood against the north wall of the 
house. 

The father did not know of this until he went to 
| retire for the night. The next morning, when he 
came in to do chores, he seemed very thankful. 
He said he had not slept so comfortable and warm 
for along time. The children’s bed was also looked 
after and made more comfortable. 

Not every family would allow one to take so much 
liberty as the above; but when we err we had bet- 
ter err on the side of doing too much for the poor 
rather than too little. Some have said, ** You will 
hurt their feelings by doing so and so;” but I find 
if we help the poor in the right spirit they will love 
us allthe more. If each reader of GLEANINGS will 
find some poor family to personally interest them- 
selves in, how much good we shall do! Jesus says, 
“The poor ye have with you always; and whensoever 
ye will, ye may de them good.” 


JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 
In regard to the 50 cts. worth of Japanese buck- 
wheat, Mr. Axtell thought it did well considering 
the very dry year. It grew taller than the other, 
and seemed of ranker growth every way. He hap- 
pened to sowit neara hedge, and not more than 
two-thirds of it came up; but from the 50 cts. worth 
he got 3 pecks by measure. He says he was more 
than pleased with it, and he believes it will do bet- 
ter in this climate than any other buckwheat he 
ever sowed, and he has had an experience of over 
25 years. The bees in our home apiary, where we had 
‘buckwheat, gathered enough honey to winter up- 
on; butin our timber apiary, 4 miles away, where 
was no buckwheat, we had to feed some. Our other 
buckwheat yielded 8 bushels per acre; but if it had 
done as well as the Japanese, it would have amount- 
| ed to 24 bushels per acre. 
A BEE-KEEPER’S SONG CALLED FOR. 

I wish some one could compose a good piece on 
bee-keeping that could be set to music, to be play- 
ed on an organ or piano—not a comic piece, but in- 
structive and yseful—one we could use in our 
homes. I should like to play it for my company 
once ina while. Such a piece would be nice sung 
if played at our bee-conventions. I don’t know but 
in some of our back numbers there are a few 
pieces that could be set to music, but we have dis- 
posed of our bee-journals, 80 we have none, or but 
few to refer to. Perhaps Rev. Mr. Clarke, of Cana- 
da, or J. P. Israel, of California, could give us some 
such poetry; Dr. C. C. Miller, with tune also. A 
bee-book of songs would not be out of place, with 
notes to sing the same. 
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REPORT OF 1887. 

Although this has been the poorest year for bees 
since we kept bees, yet we have no reason to be 
discouraged. They paid us forall labor put upon 
them, and expense, unless we except the interest 
on the money expended on the bees and fixtures; 
but good years they will pay all that back with 
compound interest. Taking one year with another, 
bees pay better than any thing else on our farm, 
either live stock or grain. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ill. 


Mrs. A., 1 am afraid a great many will be 


tempted to say, that, if this man and wife | 


could not stir themselves enough to get 
some old clothing, or even some old news- 
papers, and snug up their beds, they ought 
to suffer. But how about the poor helpless 
children ? And, again, has not the Master 
said, *‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these ye have done it unto 
me’? We certainly ought to alleviate, in 
the best and wisest way, suffering of any 


kind. I can not afford to sleep cold. It | 
does not pay; and if when I am at home, or 


when away from home, I find that I am 
getting the least bit chilly in the night, I get 
hold of every thing available to enable me 
to warm up. Newspapers will do tiptop if 
you can’t do any better. Tuck them under 
you and over you. In our own home we 
have some spare quilts upon a shelf in a 
neighboring clothes-press, and I often skip 
up to that shelf and tumble over the bed- 
clothing at any time during the middle of 
the night or close to morning, when I feel 
that lam in danger of taking cold. It is 
true, poor people have not all these com/fort- 
able conveniences; but surely they can pick | 
up old horse-blankets, coats, dresses, over- | 
coats, or something of that sort, and, as you | 
suggest. large bolsters or bags of straw. If | 
they have not straw, let them get some of | 
their neighbors. Perhaps I am _ not very | 
familiar with the destitution out West; but | 
Iam sure that J could hunt up something | 
to keep out the frost, no matter where you | 
put me. 

OO 


RECORD-BOOKS FOR THE APIARY. 


DR. MILLER DEFENDS THEM A LITTLE. 





N page 931 of GLEANINGS for Dec. 15, friend 
Hyde tells us how to fill empty combs by rub- 
bing the hand over the comb. I have tried 
this, but it was such slow work in my hands 
that I gave it up. Moreover, in order to fill 

the last comb it was necessary that there should 
be a surplus of syrup, which was objectionable. 
SUGGESTION ON SMOKER. 

Friend Hyde’s suggestion reminds me that, for 
the last two seasons, instead of using wet shavings 
or grass to put on top of shavings in the Bingham 
smoker, I have used a circular piece of tin, large 
enough to fit loosely in the smoker, and filled full 
of %-inch holes. A wire handle is attached tothe 
middle. of it, bent into a ring at the end. This 
handle serves the double purpose of lifting out the 
cover and of holding the cover tight down on the 
shavings. It works weil. 

PINE CONES AND LEAVES FOR SMOKER FUEL. 

The mention of ‘pine straw” on page 954 re- 
minds me of our practice at the Belden apiary. 








This apiary is in a beautiful little evergreen grove 
of firs and pines, and the ground is covered with 
leaves and cones. Last summer was very dry, so 
| that all we had to do was to reach down to the 
| ground and fill up our smokers with leaves or 
cones, generally cones, and we had a good and 
| lasting smoke. To those who can easily obtain 
| them, I recommend dried cones. 
RECORD-BOOKS. 
| On page 886 friend Swinson gives his’plan of keep- 
| ing records, and in your reply, friend Root, you 
| give your objections to books. 1 suppose you much 
prefer tacks and tablets, and probably friend Swin- 
son couldn't do so well with them. Often it hap- 
pens that a man’s own plan is for him his best plan, 
and he should have charity enough to believe that, 
for some one else, some other plan may be better. 
For 20 years or more I have kept record-books, and, 
of course, am prejudiced in their favor. One year 
| I tried tacks for keeping record of queens, but con- 
cluded I liked the book better. I never tried slates 
| or tablets, but there are some reasons why I don't 
care to try them. Some years ago I hung some 
heavy paper cards on my hives, and one day I 
found every one of them torn off. I never knew 
whether some animal did it, or some mischievous 
person; but I don’t want any way of keeping a record 
that allows the possibility of being so easily disar- 
ranged, although such disarrangement might never 
occur. 

But I will give you a much stronger reason for 
my preference. I like to have all my work planned 
ahead. In fact, it is often quite necessary that I 
should so plan it. Now, in laying out my plans I 
must have in view what is to be done inall four 
apiaries, and I can hardly see how I could do that 
without having a record of all before me, and this I 
could not have with the tack or tablet plan. Again, 
suppose I have only one apiary, and a rainy day 
occurs so that nearly all the work for that day 
must be postponed. No matter how hard the rain 
pours down, I can sit or lie in the house and look at 
the condition of every hive in the apiary, and de- 
cide what demands attention the most imperatively 
and what can be postponed. But I need not enu- 
merate all the advantages that obtain from the 
ability to sit in the house and see just exactly what 
you would see by going around and looking at the 
tablets in four different apiaries. Now for your 
objections, friend Root. ‘‘ You have. always got to 
earry the book with you.” Yes, but it never oc- 
curred to me that that was an objection. The book 
is part of my regular “ kit’ that I always have in 
my tool-box, and, instead of objecting to its com- 
pany, I find it exceedingly convenient, if I happen 
to find a queenless hive, to reach for my book, with- 
out rising from my seat, to see just where I can get 
a queen, without running te several different hives. 
Yes, the book does “become soiled with honey, 
propolis, beeswax, etc.,"” but not so as to become il- 
legible, and don’t know that it is objectionable, ex- 
cept that sometimes two leaves will be glued to- 
gether. I don’t like that; but as I have a new book 
every season it doesn’t get so very bad. 

“Second, the book is liable to get lost.’’ Oh, no! 
itis 12 by 6 inches (costs 25 cents),and is always 
kept in the tool-box when not in use. 

“Third, with your book system the condition of 
the hive can not be told ata glance some distance 
away.” Yes, sir; I have often told it at a distance 
of five miles away. Can you do any better with the 
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tablets? Now, suppose the case that you mention 
on page 912—a limited number of queen-cells on 
hand, which must be given to the colonies which 
have béen queenless the longest. The large date 
stands out conspicuous on your siates, so that you 
need not “strain or squint the eyes, as the slates on 
the cover are examined one by one,”’ but it takes 
time to go from one to another, even if you can see 
those large dates ten feetaway; and before you 
have had time to examine half a dozen I will open 
to the page of memoranda and tell at a glance 
which hive or hives in four apiaries have been 
longest queenless. Now, if, after what l’ve said, 
you will still keep on using tablets, I’1l—think just 
as much of you as ever. C. C. MULLER. 

Marengo, III. 

Now look here, friend C.C. If you keep 
on using your record-book, I am going to 
think just as much of you as ever, and—yes, 
I will go a little further—I shall think a lit- 
tle more of you than I did before, and also 
of the other friends who use the books, for I 
see more reason for their use than I did. I 
presume one reason why I dislike a record- 
book is, that so much of my work is among 
books and records that I become so thorough- 
ly tired out and exhausted in being obliged 
to consider them, it is a relief to me to 
throw them away and get out into the open 
air. You see, circumstances alter cases. 
Now, I think that, even if I used a book— 
and you give us some very good reasons for 
so doing—I would have the slates also. 
Even if you have a book, you have to have 
numbers on your hives; for why don’t these 
same mischievous spirits that lurk around 

our hives scratch off the numbers just to 

ther you ? 
th 


IMPROVING TOMATOES. 











THE MIKADO; SOME VERY VALUABLE SUGGES- 
TIONS FROM W. J.GREEN, IN REGARD TO IM- 
PROVING VEGETABLES IN GENERAL, 





RIEND ROOT:—I did not mean to be under- 
stood as saying that the Mikado, or any other 
variety of tomato, can not be improved by 
selection, but that I think there is a limit be- 
yond which we can not go. My belief is based 

partly on my-own experience and partly on the ex- 
perience of others. So far as I am aware, all of the 
smooth-fruited sorts were such from the beginning. 
They may have originated by crossing, but when 
discovered were smooth, and by selection were in- 
creased in size. Mr. Livingston worked for some 
time to make rough sorts smooth, but met with no 
success. The Acme, and, in fact, all of his varieties, 
were smooth from the start; but by selection he 
increased the size and earliness. If any one has 
succeeded, by selecting the smoother specimens 
from fruit of the rough sort, I should like to hear 
of it. Tam aware that varieties may be and have 
been improved by selection; but that any rough- 
fruited sort has been made perfectly smooth by 
this method | am inclined to doubt, although it may 
have been done. 

It is not the office of selection to change types, 
but rather to fix and perpetuate such as seem de- 
sirable. Unless there is a tendency to vary in the 
direction toward which we are working, we soon 
come to a stand andare obliged to resort to some 
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other means. If we find that a variety shows little 
or no tendency to vary in a desired direction, we 
may possibly cause the wished-for variation by 
crossing. The upright, or tree tomato, is quite late, 
and the fruit very irregular; but the plant is of a 
dwarf upright habit, which for some reasons makes 
it very desirable. 

Mr. Goff, of the New York station, crossed this 
and some of our common sorts, and bus succeeded 
in getting an early, smooth-fruited variety, with 
the upright habit. I will not venture to say that 
he cou!d not have accomplished this by selection 
alone, but itseems improbable, for the reason that 
the habit or character of the tree tomato was so 
strongly fixed that it showed little or no signs of 
variation toward smoothness and earliness. The 
crossing broke up this fixedness of character; and 
from the varieties that appeared, one was chosen 
and its character fixed by selection. Usually we 
want fixedness of character in a variety, but we 
may be baffled in our efforts to improve a variety 
because of this fixedness. 

The Mikado is not a hopeless subject; but my 
plan isto cross it with one of the smooth varie- 
ties; and yet there is only one chance in a thousand 
that this course will give the desired results, for we 
know so little about heredity in plants that it is 
impossible to say what variety to cross upon it. 
We already have two distinct smooth-fruited va- 
rieties having the same general appearance of 
plant as the Mikado. One has fruit like the Acme, 
and the other like the Perfection. Both have 
smaller fruit than the Mikado, but are quite equal 
to it in vigor and productiveness. I regard them 
as more promising than the Mikado, but my ex- 
pectations may not be realized. You can hardly 
have had the true King Humbert, since it is quite 
smooth with us. The prices named that we obtained 
for tomatoes were for 1886. This isa hard market 
in which to sell rough tomatoes. W. J. GREEN. 

Columbus, Ohio. 


Many thanks, friend G. You give us an 
insight into this matter of improving on our 
fruits and vegetables that I confess is new 
to me, and it may not only save myself but 
hundreds of others much useless labor. I 
am very much obliged to you for having 
gone over the matter until itis evidently 
plain to us all. In saying we have two dis- 
tinct varieties having the same general ap- 
pearance as the Mikado, do you mean that 
these two are the Acme and Perfection? 
The smaller fruit would be a great objection 
with us; and on our soil we have never 
found any thing that had the vigor and pro- 
ductiveness of the Mikado. In fact, we get 
about as many bushels of smooth ones as 
from any other plant, with the rough ones 
thrown in. If you can get some seeds of the 
King Humbert that are round and smooth, 
I shall be glad indeed to get them. Ours 
were purchased of Rawson; but I do not 
remember to have seen a single tomato like 
those pictured in his catalogue. They were 
oblong, like an egg, it is true; but instead 
of being round they were cornered, as it 
were. A good many were also inclined to 
be double, or partly double. While they 
were not lobed, like many of our common 
tomatoes, they were irregular in shape, no 
two being alike. I notice that a good many 





of our agricultural papers of late advise 
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lanting such vegetables and fruits as _ 
ave found to do well on your own land dur- 
ing former seasons. Is not this pretty good 
advice ? and may it not explain so many 
widely different experiences? I thing it an 
excellent thing to rt the novelties; but 
try only a few, and label them carefully. 
hen you find something that suits you, 
enlarge the area, and so on. Very likely, 
with vegetables and fruits people have no- 
tions, much as they do in regard to bee- 
hives; but when one succeeds in getting 
gree crops and good prices, we can excuse 
im if he has a good many notions. 


————— nl ee 
THE WIFE’S SHARE. 





A BEE-KEEPER’S WIFE TAKES FRIEND TERRY TO 
TASK A LITTLE. 





RO. ROOT:—I have just been reading friend 
Terry’s article, ‘‘The Wife’s Share,’’ page 86, 
and wish to say that I heartily indorse nearly 
allof it. Ihave seen many a wife who bas 
shriveled into a mean and narrow character, 

or that has descended so low as to resort to decep- 
tion and even theft, rather than ask her husband 
for what she felt'to be hers equally with him. Again, 
I have seen them become defiant and quarrelsome, 
as well as the opposite—poor, little, wilted character- 
less creutures, from whom the womanhood seemed 
all taken away. My heart always goes out to them 
in loving sympathy, because Iam so blessed. My 
husband is one of those to whom friend Terry has 
“nothing to say.’’ I can say from experience that 
the gentlemen will not have to complain of extrav- 
agance if the purse is made equally free to both 
husband and wife, providing she also knows every 
thing about the business. Women, as a rule, are 
not wasteful iftrusted, but rather the reverse— 
saving and careful. 

The part of friend Terry’s article which I object 
to is his unfortunate expression in regard to Paul. 
Now, I have not the slightest idea that he thinks of 
doubting the inspiration of our precious Bible; but 
Ido think that the critical reader might arrive at 
this conclusion. Listen! ‘‘To be sure, Paul did 
Say over 1800 years ago that the husband was the 
head of the wife: it wouldn’t do for him to get too 
far abead of the times in which he lived. Were he 
preaching in Ohio to-day I should expect very dif- 
ferent sentiments from'bis lips.’’ Hark, again! “ For 
1 have not shunned to declare unto you all the coun- 
sel of God.”’ ** And how I have kept back nothing that 
was profitable unto you’’— Acts 20: 20, 27. “ But 
though we, or an angel from heaven, preach any 
other gospel unto you, than that ye have received, 
let him be accursed ’’—Gal. 1:8. Could'Paul get too 
“far ahead of his times,” when, guided by the Holy 
Spirit, he wrote for the whole of this dispensation? 
Take friend Terry’s own text: ‘‘ Husbands, love 
your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, 
and gave himself for it.’”” This lesson of humility 
and self-sacrifice is touchingly complete. 

Every true Christian woman will take no excep- 
tion to the husband being the “‘head;” and he, if 
fulfilling Paul’s command, will never assume un- 
christian authority over the “weak.” The sacred- 
ness of our Holy Bible can not be presented to the 
mind with too much force. If we study it carefully, 
praying to be guided by the Holy Spirit, we shall 





be surprised and rejoiced at the flood of light beam- 
ing from its every page; and thus we can each 
one say, “The Bible is truly a letter from my 
heavenly Father to me.” 

In these perilous times, when infidelity is rife in 
every quarter, even in our churches; when it is 
taught in our public schools, and the Bible is ex- 
pelled from them, we, as Christians, will do well to 
guard carefully our words, that even the weakest 


may not stumbie thereby. 
Mrs. E. M. HAYHURST. 


Kansas City, Mo., Feb. 15, 1888. 


My good friend Mrs. H., may I suge st 
that we bea little careful about dwelling 
too much on one side of this matter? What 
I mean is this: I have seen husbands who 
were ‘“‘ shriveled into a mean and narrow 
character,” and, in fact, who had ‘* descend- 
ed so low as to resort to deception and even 
theft,’’ rather than go contrary to the wife’s 
orders. Now, you and I and friend Terry 
know that, where Christ is foremost in the 
household, and self and all else is secondary, 
these sad spectacles are cured entirely. | 
think you are a little severe on friend 
Terry. No doubt many veterans in Bible 
study did smile a little at the way he ex- 
pressed it. Suppose I put it in a slightly 
different form: If Paul were at present 
here in Ohio, [hope and trust he would not 
find it necessary to speak to us as he did to 
the people in that early age. One of the 
most glorious things in regard tothe spread- 
ing of the gospel, is, that it protects the 
weak ; and especially has it for ages uplift- 
ed woman, and placed her where I am sure 
God intended she should be placed. 


THE LAW RELATING TO QUESTION 
NO. 10 OF THE QUESTION-BOX. 


ALSO TO BEES IN GENERAL, 








RIEND ROOT: — While perusing some back 
numbers of GLEANINGS my attention was at- 
tracted toseveral answers in response to your 
question: ‘‘ If an employe discover a swarm 
of bees during working hours, do (would) the 

bees belong tothe employe or tothe employer?”’ 
This inquiry, though not certain on its face, seems 
propounded as a legal question. If the question, as 
worded, were putin issue affirmatively by an em- 
ployer, the employe might demur, alleging that the 
affirmation does not set forth what certain service 
the employe engaged to perform. If it be among 
his duties to discover and hive bees, or search for 
swarms, clearly then the products or fruits of his 
service ‘‘ during working hours’’ would belong to 
the employer; but if otherwise, the legal title vests 
in the employe. Bees are, in law, qualified property, 
not fully reclaimed from their state; and the only 
title which can be acquired is actual possession— 
working in hives—or constructive possession—find- 
ing them as strays and within view of them. But 
in case a party finding bees not hived, and leaves 
them not hived, and loses sight of them, and an- 
other pary discovers them, the prior title is aban- 
doned, lost because identity by former finder can 
not be shown. If A finds a “bee-tree’’ on B's 
land, A may hold the bees if B has not discovered 
it; but astrees partake of the freehold, and the 
combs being attached to the tree, the comb and 
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honey becomes in law the same as any “ fixture,” 
thereby not movable, or subject to being lost or 
strayed. Again, if A pursues aswarm of bees from 
his hive he retains his title, constructive possession, 
so long as he keeps sight of them; but if he lose 
sight of them he loses his title by reason of losing 
identity, though he regains title if he finds them un- 
claimed, and that, too,no matter where; but if he 
do damage while pursuing or removing the bees 
from B’s premises, B might recover for the actual 
damage. Those who gave an opinion to the said 
question had in view their notion of the equity of 
the case, the same as acase submitted to arbitra- 
tors. My opinion herewith expressed is based on 
settled rules of law, regardless of equity rights. A 
case duly submitted to arbitrators, their decision 
is hot subject to appeal nor rehearing, but is as 
final as any court of last resort in the whole realm. 
Civilized nations are in favor of yielding contro- 
verted claims to arbitration rather than declaring 
war. I have not consulted an attorney—don't have 
to. If you present this to Messrs. Bostwick & Bar- 
nard, or to R. C. Curtis, Esq., attorneys, in Medina, 
they will, at a glance, concur with the writer. 
Richford, N. Y. C. J. ROBINSON. 


Very good, friend R. I believe, however, 
1 would try to settle all such differences, 
and, in fact, almost all other differences, by 
giving way; that is, differences between 
neighbors and people who are ordinarily 
considered to be fair and honest men. Let 
aman have his own way about almost any 
transaction that may come up, but decide in 
your mind that you think you will not deal 
with him in the future, if his ideas of things 
do not please you. I have never heard the 
law interpreted as clearly as you put it; 
and | confess to a feeling of respect for our 
laws, if they are all framed with as much 
wisdom and care as this one in regard to 
bees, as you bring it out in the above. 


oO 


NUMBER OF COLONIES PER SQUARE 
MILE. 





SOME VERY VALUABLE FACTS FROM FRIEND FREE- 
BORN. 


R. MILLER wants to know how many colonies 
we should keep in one apiary; so do you, Mr. 
Editor, and so does your humble servant. I 
I have been trying to learn the exact number 
for 30 years, and don’t know yet; and I don’t 

think any one will know unless he has the rest of 

the factors inthe problem besides the number of 
colonies. The other factors would be, How many 
acres of clover or buckwheat, or basswood-trees 
within three to five miles? How much rain, frost, 
sunshine, and south wind? How much of the time 
does the thermometer mark the best temperature 
for the secretion of honey, ete.? If we had com- 
mand of all this knowledge, we should probably 
find that some years the profitable number would 
be 25; the next season, 100; and possibly the next, 





500; and the next would be like the doctor’s loca- | 


tion last season, when the answer would be, no 
profit in any number. Now, while it might be a 


fact that the extremes would run from nonein a) 
very poor year to 500in an extra year, the prob-| 


abilities are that somewhere between the 500 and 25 
there is a number that, for a term of years, would 
pay us better than either extreme; 





166 to the | 


" square mile would be heavy stocking; even 100 


would be large, if the honey-source were white 
clover, allowing 15 pounds per acre. I think this 


estimate high enough. I would give 100 colonies 


about 100 Ibs. each—too small a quantity to supply 
the wants of the bees and give the owners much 
surplus. 

If we could divide the mile just right, one-half 
white clover, the rest soft maple, willow, basswood, 


| and buckwheat, we should have the model mile you 


speak of. In my 30 years of experience I have kept 
from 2 to 450 colonies, and have, in that time, within 
ten miles of here, tested the honey-resources at 
some 30 different places. At one time I was keeping 
350 colonies in 5 different apiaries—the furthest 
7 miles from home. The greatest yield from these 
five lots inone year was 30,000 lbs. extracted hon- 
ey. AsI attended personally to these five lots it 
kept me busy, and I had more traveling than I rel- 
ished. Finding that others kept larger numbers 
together than I had been doing, with good results, 
I concluded to condense mine to fewer places. 

In the spring of 1886 I had 300 colonies, located as 
follows: Home lot, 45; Pickard lot, 7 miles west, 97; 
Sextonville lot, 5 miles south, 158; total yield from 
the 300 colonies, 42,000 lbs. extracted honey, of which 
the home lot made 5000 lbs.; Pickard lot, 11,000; 
Sextonville lot, 26,000. It will be seen by this state- 
ment, that the largest number of colonies gave the 
best average. They were close to basswood timber, 
as were the Pickard lot. The home lot would have 
to fly 3,4, or6 miles, according to direction. The 
amount that the 158 colonies gathered satisfied me 
that I did a lotof useless traveling when I had 350 
colonies spread in five apiaries. At present I have 
300 colonies divided into two lots—i00 at home and 
200 at Sextonville; and for myself I don't care to 
keep bees in a location that will not support 100 or 
more colonies. 

How many colonies to the square mile, would 
vary with the lccation. I have seen plenty of miles 
here, or near here, that ten colonies would over- 
stock. To make any location do its best in support- 
ing the greatest number, I should prefer that they 
have no competition nearer than ten miles; for 
bees will do quite a fair business, things being 
favorable, carrying honey five miles or more, 
though they would do much better with nearer 
pasturage. 

I also was much interested in the account of 
Capt. Hetherington’s operations, as given by the 
editor of the British Bee Journal. TI am sorry that 
the captain won't tell us all he knows; but it is just 
possible that he doesn’t know any more about the 
yield to the square mile than the rest of us. 

And now, Bro. Root, when you get that square 
mile of honey-yielding plants fixed up so as to beat 
old Dame Nature’s best effort, let us know, and I 
will try to go out and take a look atit. 

The California fellows will tell you that you will 
have to hurry to beat a mile of their white sage 
for quality or quantity, and we shall think here that, 
if you beat a mile of Wisconsin basswood in a good 
season, that you will have to stock your mile of ar- 
tificial pasturage with the most judicious selection 
of plants to secure succession for the season, or you 
will get left. Allow me to suggest, that, while you 
are taking the time torig up the model mile, you 
come to Wisconsin and buy 640 acres of basswood 
already planted, and preserve it from the devour- 
ing ax, and you and Dr. Miller ship your bees out 
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some year and enjoy yourselves in seeing them 

gather asmall portion of what is yearly lost in this 

State. S. T. FREEBORN. 
Ithaca, Wis., Jan. 24, 1888, 


Well, old friend, you have given us just 
exactly the facts we were after—especially 
the point where you made 158 colonies in 
one locality do just as well, or better, than 
if you had scattered them about in two or 
three localities. I have long suspected that 
there was a very great difference in locali- 
ties as well asin seasons. Your suggestion, 
that we take care of the honey already go- 
ing to waste, instead of waiting for years to 
get us a good honey-farm to order, is a good 
one. How much would that 640 acres of 
basswood, already planted, cost, pray tell ? 
And do you have any idea that the bass- 
wood covers the 640 acres any thing like as 
evenly as they are scattered over my ten- 
acre basswood orchard? You speak about 
taking a trip to see my model square mile. 
Well, I would gladly take a trip to see a 
square mile of nature’s own getting-up; 
but I think you would want more than 166 
colonies to gather nary sped the nectar. I[ 
think, as you say, that it would very likely 
take 500 duringa good year for basswood. 
Will the friends of GLEANINGs please tell 
us if they know of a square mile of bass- 
wood anywhere—or, at least, where there is 
asquare mile where the prevailing timber is 
basswood ? I think I would go further to 
— it than to see market-gardens and green- 
10uses. 





HEADS oF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 











JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT, TIERING SEPARATORS, 
ETC. 

SOWED 4 oz. of Japanese buckwheat in drills, 
and think, if nothing had happened to it, I 
should have had a bushel; but just as soon as 
the kernels began to get about in the milk, the 
birds began to work on it, and they lived on it 

until it was harvested, and the mice destroyed a 
lot; but after all I got about a peck. It was a pret- 
ty sight when it was growing. Some was over five 
feet tall. It filled better than any other buckwheat 
ITever saw. The bees worked on it the same as on 
silverhull. In my opinion it is a fine thing, and far 
ahead of the common kinds. 

I should like to inquire how those who tier up the 
section-cases two or three high use the hive-cover 
made to cover only one case. I know some use 
cases the same size as the hive, and no outer cover, 
except on top, which is, of course, the cheaper 
hive; but I don’t like that way quite as well. 

SEPARATORS OR NOT. 

I don’t like separators, and don’t think I should 
ever use any; but when cases are first put onin 
spring, the bees are not apt to fill a large case, and 
so will not build straight combs; but when a new 
swarm is hived, and crowded into the sections, it is 
altogether different. What separators I have used 
have been of wood, and the bees gum them to the 
sections so much is the principal reason why I dis- 
like them. Perhaps tin would be better. I think 
two cases, large enough to cover the L. hive, would 


be better than one, and then one could be put on 
at first with twelve or fourteen sections; and, when 


finished first and taken off, and an empty one put 
in its place. I think this way would work well, and 
«the bees not be obliged to occupy 80 much room at 
once at the first of the season. 

I got but little honey last season, as it was so very 
wet. I never knew so poor a honey season before. 
l increased from 17 to 32, then doubled back to 21, 
to save feeding so many. C. E. WATTS. 

Rumney, N. H., Jan. 31, 1888. 

Friend W., I suppose you refer to our 
regular five-inch halt-story cover. There is 
no trouble at all in tiering up, providing 
you use a Simplicity body. You can then 
tier up three high, which will be as many 
cases as you will probably want on a hive 
at one time. Of course, when there is only 
one section-case in the upper story there is 
a great deal of space left, and the ripening 

rocess of the honey can not go on as rapid- 
y. If, however, a T-super cover be drop- 
ped right down on top of the section-case 
the difficulty will be remedied. When you 
desire to add another super, lift off the 
Simplicity body, raise the first super, and 
place the second under it. Toward the lat- 
ter portion of your letter, you suggest put- 
ting on only one case at atime, and urge, 
as a reason, that the bees will not be oblig- 
ed to fill more space than they need at 
once. If your colonies are as strong as they 
should be at the beginning of the honey- 
flow, and the bees have entered the sections 
in earnest, | think you will lose some honey 
in not practicing tiering up according to 
the method I have given above. Of course, 
you must exercise judgment as to whether 
a colony needs another super. When honey 
is coming in slowly, or toward the end of 
the honey-flow, it will be a mistake to give 
the bees another super. 


WYRICK’S EXTEMPORIZED HONEY-KNIFE. 

Below | give you an idea of a very useful article 
that any handy man with a few tools can make. 

Take a section from a Buckeye mower, or any oth- 
er mower that has large cutter-sections, or knives; 
get a section that has been ground to a point. 
-?Punch two holes, thus, and rivet 
a handle on thus, with the bevel, or 
ground side of section, on the under 
side, like the Bingham & Hethering- 
ton uncapping-knife. It is handy to 
lay on your uncapping-table, and 
willuncap honey faster than you 
might think. I used it last summer 
and I like it. So far as I know, the 
idea is original with me. 

Cascade, Iowa. M. WYRICK. 

Although I may be mistaken, I think that 
somebody else suggested making a knife out 
of a section of a mower cutter-bar. It is, in 
fact, Bingham’s knife on a small scale. 





GLUED FOUR-PIECE SECTIONS, 

I find in GLEANINGS for Jan. 1, question No. 27%, 
that, of those who answer the question, most of 
them favor the V-groove one-piece, and you say, in 
your foot-notes, that you sell three times as many 
of the V-groove us you do of the four-piece. Now, I 





was wondering if those favoring the one-piece sec- 


the bees needed it, another, and so one would be - 
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tion because of their being stronger ever tried the 
beautiful four-piece dovetailed section put together 
by the machine called the ‘‘section-gluer.” It is 
simple in ccnstruction, and easily operated by the 
foot. It leaves the sections firmly pressed together 
and properly formed. It is very rapid in its work, 
from 800 to 1000 being an average day’s work after 
a little experience. I have used the nailed and 
your beautiful one-piece section, and have used the 
four piece devetailed section; and for strength 
none equal it when put together with this machine, 
and glued. D. STODDARD. 

Baliston Center, Saratoga Co., N. Y., Jan. 27, 1888. 

I suppose the glued four-piece are very 
nice and strong; but for all practical pur- 
poses do we need them so strong? As for 
speed, instead of 1000 as a day’s work with 
the glued section, the one-piece can be fold- 
ed at the rate of 1000 per hour. Some years 
ago a friend sent us a machine for putting 
together and gluing sections; but as com- 
paratively few seemed to care for them to 
put up sections in that way, the apparatus 
was never used very much. 

PREVENTION OF SWARMING, AND HOW IT 1S AC- 
COMPLISHED BY ONE BEE-KEEPER. 

On page 23 Mr. H. P. Langden wishes to hear from 
some one practicing the non-swarming plan. I have 
practiced it for years. I commence about April 1, 
with one story at the bottom, or stand, where the 
bees have wintered. By this time that story will 
be full of bees. I place thereon another story 
filled with empty frames. Within about ten days 
that story will be filled with bees and brood, when 
I place another story ontop. I continue placing 
them in that way as long as the queen will fill with 
bees, getting them three and four stories high, und 
have had to build up tosix stories, depending on 
the prolificness of the queen. I never place emp- 
ty onesat the bottom. The combs are sure to be 
empty at the bottom, if there are any in the hives. 
By so doing they scarcely ever get the swarming 
fever. If I find one building cells I immediately 
divide it and that ends the swarming fever, taking 
the old queen with the new colony. The object in 
doing so is, I have a bushel or two of bees to gather 
honey when the season comes on; and after the 
season is over I divide as many as I wish; and, also, 
I can be away from them and attend to them at my 
leisure, if necessary. ALBERT WELLS. 

South Pittsburgh, Tenn., Feb. 6, 1888. 

Friend W., your plan of preventing swarm- 
ing will usually work, I believe. It is, in 
fact, the plan recommended by the Dadants, 
to get extracted honey. Give room by pil- 
ing up stories; and when the season is over, 
extract the whole at one time. 


FURNISHING WHOLESOME READING FOR THE DES- 
TITUTE. 

Brother Root:—Realizing from the facts of the 
past, that GLEANINGS is read and loved by many hun- 
dreds of -kind-hearted people, I would, with your 
permission, avail myself of this medium to appeal 
to its philanthropic and intelligent readers in behalf 
of the people in this section of country; and I am 
sure | may confidently expect your hearty co-oper- 
ation. In this new country are many persons who 





could be induced to read, and also tothink, but 
whose facilities for obtaining reading-matter, espe- 
cially that of a wholesome kind, are limited indeed, 





and my plan is this: Being engaged in anitinerant 
business (selling medicines), I would gladly take 
upon myself the duty of distributing any books, 
periodicals, or papers, kindly sent to my address at 
Arnoldville, I. T., and shall think myself fully com- 
pensated whenTI shall have handed them around 
where needed. G. C. STOKELY. 

Arnoldville, I. T., Dec. 18, 1887. 

Friend §8.. you are undertaking a noble 
work indeed, and | hope the friends all over 
our land who read GLEANINGS Will mail you 
suitable reading-matter for your people. If 
you should, in answer to this, get more than 
you know what to do with, you can tell us 
and they will hold ona bit. May I suggest 
that you look out that no foul seeds be al- 
lowed to get in with the wheat. In all sim- 
ilar enterprises it has been found necessary 
to put the matter, so furnished, through a 
sort of fanning-mill, if I may be allowed the 
expression. It is a fearful thing, by a blun- 
der to sow tares where we intended to have 
only good seed.—Many of our readers will 
remember friend 8S. as the one who wrote 
the brief and touching letter in regard to 
the reception of GLEANINGs while his wife 
lay dead in her coffin. A single bee hovered 
over the last earthly remains of the queen of 
his home. In working for the Master in the 
way he suggests, he is certainly laying the 
very best foundation for meeting that Yoved 
one again. 


HOW HUTCHINSON’S METHOD OF PRODUCING COMB 
HONEY WORKS WITH AN A B C SCHOLAR. 

I have had no trouble, except with two swarms, 
and they seemed bent on building drone comb, sol 
had to contract the brood-chamber to two empty 
L. frames and one empty comb, and added empty 
frames as fastas they needed them, so they built 
worker comb. The queens were young. I found 
no use for the wood-zine slatted honey-board, but 
use plain wood-slatted honey-board, and the queen 
never troubled the sections. I generally hive them 
on the old stand on five empty frames and one 
empty comb. Put on slatted honey-board and the 
T super of sections, and allis well done. I believe 
that it would do to leave off the section the first 
day, or till they start brood. I think the book 
would have been worth the price, even if I had had 
but one swarm this season. 


A QUEEN GNAWING CAPPING OFF BROOD TO GET A 
CHANCE TO LAY. 


I saw a queen do something that the older heads 
have never seen. Last year, the first Italian queen 
I reared I found gnawing the caps off the brood. In 
a few days she began to lay. They have not swarm- 
ed this season, but are making lots of honey. If I 


| mistake not, you say you never saw a worker-bee 


sting a drone. My bees began to kill out their drones 
about the first of the month; and I saw, but a few 
days since, several bees stinging drones, and one 
of them left his sting in the drone. There is no 
mistake about this. C. F. GRUBB. 

Jubilee, Dav’n Co., N. C., Sept. 9, 1887. 

1 think you are mistaken, friend Grubb, 
in thinking the queen was gnawing the 
capping in order to get a chance to lay. 
Either she did not know what she was do- 
ing. or else she supposed there was honey 
under the brood-capping. Young queens, 
before being fertilized, often cut np queer 
capers. I once saw one, the very day she 
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was hatched, go around tothe empty cells 
and insert her body in cell after cell, exactly 
as alaying queen does. Of course, she did 
not lay any eggs—she only went through 
the motions. concluded she had got her 
little head muddled somewhat in regard to 
the order of exercises on the programme laid 
down for her by good old Dame Nature.—A 
good many have reported as you do, seeing 
worker-bees in the very act of stinging 
drones, since what I wrote. 


ROACHES, AND HOW TO GET RID OF THEM. 

Although I use all protection possible, somewhat 
resembling P. Benson, when I get all my “ fixins”’ 
on, yet the little rascals pop me every chance they 
can get. I should like to know if there is any way 
to get rid of roaches. Why do they infest hives? 
Do they eat comb or honey? There are always 
dozens of themin each hive, and catching them is 
something like catching the Dutchman’s flea—they 
are quick, I tell you. 1] expect to Italianize my 
stock thisspring, and this is my plan: Puta frame 
of eggs, from my Italian colony, into each of my 
native stocks, removing the queen at the same time. 
How will this do? Or will it be better to give them 
a queen-cell from the colony I have, or purchase a 
select tested queen and use hereggs? You will 
please give me advice in this matter. 

D. C. MCCAMPBELL, M. D. 

Harmontown, La Fayette Co., Miss. 

Friend M., some of our Southern readers 
will htive to answer about the roaches. We 
never have any thing of the kind around 
here. The plan you suggest for Italianizing, 
we would not advise. The bees are more 
likely to start queen-cells from their own 
eggs and larve than from the frame that 
you give them. None of the plans you sug- 
gest are just the thing; but as the subject is 
quite a lengthy one, we think you had better 
consult the A BC book or some other text- 
book, in regard to Italianizing. 

THE BEE-SPACE, AND WHY THE BEES FILL THE 

LOWER AND NOT THE UPPER ONE. 

It looks like a foolish question to ask, but I can 
not see Why the bees would not build comb in the 
bee-space, as much so as they would in the one 
next to the brood-nest. S. W. TOUCHTON. 

Havre de Grace, Md., Feb. 13, 1888. 

It isa little curious, friend T.; but the 
fact is, bees do not fill the upper bee-space. 
Filling the lower bee-space in the honey- 
board seems to satisfy their mania for 
building in brace-combs. This difference 
might be accounted for by the fact that the 
bee's reason, or instinct, seems to teach him 
that his brood-combs must be securely fast- 
ened to some object above, and that, unless 
such attachments are made, his combs will 
fall. While this characteristic is strongly 
manifested in all his workings, he never 
takes the same pains to support the combs 
from below. Indeed, such supports would 
be useless without the other fastenings, and 
we shall have to acknowledge that such 
philosophy (if he can philosophize thus far) 
is correct. Well, then, after he has gotten 


above what seems to him to be the real sup- 
po of his combs, as, for instance, the slats 

the honey-board, he reasons that, for the 
next set of combs, there is no use in building 








them from the bottom, hut from the top, so 
he leaves the bee-space untouched. This, 
however, can only be conjectured. Perhaps 
some one else can offer a better reason for 
the bees not filling the upper bee-space 
with brace-combs. 


BEE-KEEPING WITH OTHER PURSUITS ; EVANGEL- 
ISTIC WORK SUGGESTED. 

Quitea good deal has been said regarding occu- 
pations to go with bee-keeping. Fruit-growing, 
gardening, poultry-raising, selling sewing-ma- 
chines, etc., have been suggested or recommended. 
Now, why doesn’t some one suggest active Chris- 
tian work? It is well known, that pastors of small 
village churches are but poorly paid, as a rule, 
and,in a great many instances, they do not get 
enough to support their families. I am sorry to 
have to say it, but I have known cases in which 
ministers have gone to a new field, and left a lot of 
unpaid store-bills; and we know of some business 
men who have been prejudiced against the Chris- 
tian religion by this very thing. Now, since those 
who have means will not pay enough, together 
with what the poorer members pay, to support the 
ministry, would it not be better for a poor minister 
to keep bees fora living, and preach a part of the 
year, and thus be able to pay his honest debts and 
keep aclean record? Would he not do more good 
in the longrun? Will those who know, tell us how 
many months in the year a man could devote to 
purely evangelistic labors if he were the keeper of 
50 colonies of bees, and gave them proper care? or 
how many months isa man required to be at home, 
giving daily attention to the bees? 

Browntown, Wis., Feb. 6, 1888. H. LATHROP. 

Friend L., where a bee-keeper, or, in fact, 
any man who follows any secular interest, 
whatever evangelical work he does is sup- 
posed to be done without pay ; that is, with- 
out any pay in dollars and cents. I do not 
mean to say thata man does not get any 
pay, for I think he gets the best pay in the 
world ; and a good many people rather ex- 
pect, when a minister Leope bees, that he 
ought to do so without pay—give the honey 
to the poor and to the sick, ete. I know 
quite a number of pastors situated as you 
suggest, who find the income from their 
bees a very great help indeed in adding to 
slender salaries. The grocers are always 
glad to get hold of ministers’ honey, and I 
guess that people in general buy it a little 
more freely, and may be pay a little better 

rice, because it was produced by their be- 
loved pastor. My last expression is the 
right one, is it not ? 


SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST (THE QUEEN). 

On Saturday morning, Jan. 28, the weather had 
moderated sufficiently for me to take a peep at the 
bees. I found four colonies dead. This morning, 
while taking out the combs and brushing off the 
dead bees, I happened to notice the queen. She 
seemed rather large for a dead queen, which 
prompted me to pick her up to take a closer look at 
her. After holding her a minute or two, she began 
slowly and almost imperceptibly to fold her body 
like that of a living queen. Curiosity now became 
excited, and I began breathing on her. No further 
sign of life appeared for about an hour, except that 
her legs, like her wings, gradually assumed their 
natural position, as if at rest. Finally she com- 
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menced moving her antenna, and then ber front 
legs; then her abdomen commenced contracting 
and expanding; and now as I write, about two 
hours after finding her, she is crawling about quite 
gracefully. As soon as she commenced moving 
her legs and antenna I placed a drop of limpid hon- 
ey to her mouth, which she slowly took up, and 
which seemed to hasten her revivication. About 
an hour ago I gathered up the apparently dead 


them with sweetened water, and now some of them 
are also showing signs of life. There was about 
half a pound of honey remaining in the hive near 
one side of the cluster. 

Later.—Only four or five of, the workers revived. 

G. B. REPLOGLE. 

Centerville, lowa, Jan. 30, 1888. 

Friend R., the queen is almost invariibly 
the last one to die, in a starved colony, and 
your bees did starve, as I understand it, 
even if theydid have acomb of honey on the 
other side of the hive. Bees, to safe, 
ought to have honey on all sides and over 
them, instead of being confined to a little 
honey on one side of the cluster.— We 
have revived a good many queens in the 

ray you mention, and they usually proved 
to be all right, notwithstanding their chilled 
and starved condition. 


| NOTES AND QUERIES. 


BUTTER-DISH FEEDERS. 
HO was the first to call attention to butter- 
dishes as feeders? R, C. CALDWELL. 
> Bloomfield, Ky., Feb., 1888. 


[Friend C., we do not know—at least, we 

do not remember, who did first call atten- 

tion to them. A year ago, some one, in a private let- 
ter, incidentally mentioned the fact that he used 
butter-dishes in feeding the bees. We did not think 
so much of it at the time, and so did not take prop- 
er precautions to preserve the man’s name. Later 
on, it occurred to us that the butter-dishes were 
just the thing; and as their expense is comparative- 





ly nothing, they could be used quite largely for the | 


purpose of feeding. In the latter part of GLEAN- 
INGS for last year, you will see that they proved to 
be a practical success. | 


THE WOODEN BUTTER-DISHES A SUCCESS. 

I have been using the butter-dishes for feeders, 
and find them to be the best feeder that I have ever 
tried. JOHN SHANKS. 

Plymouth, Hancock Co., Tl. 


THE JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT. 

I bought one dollar's worth and got over two 
bushels. It would have yielded better, but was in- 
jured by frost. J. SWINGLE. 

Ariel, Pa., Dec. 26, 1887. 


FROM 1 POUND, TO 1 BUSHEL AND 3 PECKS. 

I sowed one pound of Japanese buckwheat, and 
thrashed one bushel and three pecks. I think it is 
the buckwheat for Butler County. H. MILLER. 

Fluger, Pa., Jan. 3, 1888. 








QUEENS SHIPPED IN JANUARY. 

Mr. Root:—The queen-bee was received in good 
order from Nellie Adams, Sorrento, Fla., and suc- 
cessfully introduced. JNO. WEIGAND. 

Lynchburg Station, Va., Dec. 17, 1887. 


[We are glad to give place to the above, even if it 
does savor of a free *‘ad.’’] , 











CARP IN FLORIDA. 
I have, as I suppose, the most southerly carp-pond 
in ¢he U.S., and carp grow all the year here. 
Alva, Florida, Feb. 19, 1888. DAVID HADLEY. 


WILL IT PAY TO MAKE OVER OLD FOUNDATION? 

I have a quantity of old foundation in the sheet 
and in the sections, and I should like your views as 
to whether it is best to use this foundation this 


| comi ason, rill the b work enough bet- 
bees and brought them intoa warm room, sprinkled | pesiayasuckecgynetadlects yeh wba os eee 


ter to pay for remelting the wax? S.J. BASCOM. 

Western Park, Elk Co., Kan., Feb. 13, 1888. 

{So faras the foundation is concerned, friend B., I 
do not believe it will pay to make it over; but others 
may think differently. Friend D. A. Jones suggests 
that dipping it into hot water—of course, not hot 
enough to melt the wax—will make the foundation 
just as soft, and in every way just as easy for the 


| bees to work, as making it over new. ] 


ONE-PIECE SECTIONS, SIDE PASSAGES, ETC. 

Your questions on sections are a curiosity, sure. 
I would rather buy one-piece sections than take 
four-piece as a gift, both for strength and speed. 
Of what use are side passages in sections where the 
old Heddon super is used, as,in connection with 
separators, they are not used by the bees except to 
put propolis into? CHARLES MITCHELL. 

Molesworth, Ont. 

(The open-side sections can not be used with the 
kind of crate you mention; but there are compar- 
atively few of these crates in use.] 





HOW I SELL COMB HONEY. 

I buy tin buckets, all sizes; nearly all hold 2% 
gallons. Cut out comb to fill a bucket, and then 
pour around the comb extracted honey enough to 
nearly cover it. My customers seem to prefer honey 
in this way to any other. A 2%-gallon bucket will 
hold about 25 Ibs., and they pay me for the bucket. 
Comb honey is nearly always sold out in a few 
weeks, while extracted is much slower. 

W.H. Laws. 

Lavaca, Sebastian Co., Ark., Dec. 27, 1887. 

WILL THE SIMPSON HONEY-PLANT YIELD HONEY 
THE FIRST YEAR ? 

Will alsike or Simpson honey-plant, if soon this 
spring, produce any honey this summer? Where 
can I get the Chapman honey-plant? 

Clinton, Mo., Feb. 6, 1888. A. H. HEINLEIN. 

(The Simpson honey-plant will yield considerable 
honey the first year, under favorable circumstan- 
ces. By starting the plants in the greenhouse you 
can get a very fair crop of blossoms late in the fall. 
For the Chapman honey-plant, see editorial on page 
146; see also our catalogue of honey-plant seeds. 
Alsike will also blossom to some.extent the first 
year when sownearly.] 


SOME QUESTIONS—REVERSING, ETC. 

Will reversing be a success? If the top-bar of a 
brood-frame is narrow, how is it kept from swing- 
ing when the hive is moved? What is the most 
suitable degree of heat for making comb and stor- 
ing honey? 

Wyoming, Neb., Jan. 8, 1888. T. MILLER. 


(The appearances are now, that reversing is not 
going to be a success—that is, very few are practic- 
ing it, even where they have hives arranged special- 
ly for it.—Narrow top-bars are kept from evingi® 
by the use of the spacing-boards described and il- 
lustrated in our gies list. If 1am not mistaken, 
nine-tenths of all the hives in use,or more than 
that, have narrow top-bars. The heat in the hive, 
for making comb, should be, if 1 am correct, some- 
where near £0 or 90 degrees. ] 


TO PREVENT SWARMING. 
Bee-keepers have found it up-hill business in this 
section the past season. I should be glad to learn 
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how to prevent swarming. I have tried cutting out 

queen-cells, but failed. I am working for comb 

honey. C. ‘D. ROGERS. 
Scio, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1888, 


(The matter of preventing swarming is too large 
a subject to take hold of here—better consult our 
text-books in regard to the matter.—Cutting out 
queen-cells is butasmall part of the matter. It 
may do some good, and, under other circumstances, 
have no effect at all.] 


MOVING BEES IN WINTER. 

I have a few stands of bees about 20 miles from 
here, which I wish to move to this place. They will 
have to be transferred in wagons. Will it hurt 
them to be moved in the winter time, during a 
warm spell, when the roads are not too rough? 

CHAS. A. MINICH. 

Worthington, Ind., Jan. 25, 1888. 

{Winter is an excellent time to move bees, when- 
ever it is warm enough for the roads to be soft; 
and there are many times when you can move them 
very nicely on the snow; but I think I would not 
undertake it when the weather is severely cold. 
Some time when the snow just begins to thaw a 
little, or, say, only a few degrees colder than freez- 
ing, If eres is good they can be moved very 
nicely. tA ede And 


WHEN AND WHERE TO SOW SWEET CLOVER. 

I should like it if you would inform me, either 
through GLEANINGS or by mail, as to the proper 
time and manner to sow sweet-clover sced, and 
oblige— 8S. R. MORRIS. 

Bloomingburg, O., Nov. 12, 1887. 


[We have never sown more than one crop of sweet 
clover, and that was sownin drills, and cultivated. 
We had a splendid stand, and when it was a foot 
high farmers left the road and came over to see 
what new forage-plant lhad got holdof. At this 
stage, cattle and horses would eat it somewhat, but 
they did not seem to care for it very much. We 
sowed it in the spring. Others report having 
failed to get a stand in that way. even when it 
gue grow very rank and tall on the hard road- 
sides. 


GLVING A QUEEN TO HATCHING BROOD. 
If I place 2 frames of hatching brood in an empty 

hive, and puta queen and her retinue in, just as 

they come inacage by mail, do you think they 

would make a colony? SUBSCRIBER. 
Dudley, Pa., Jan., 1888. 


{Yes, sir, friend S., you will make a colony in 
time, providing there are great numbers of bees 
hatching every hour. This plan has been sometimes 
adopted in order to be absolutely certain of intro- 
ducing a very valuable queen safely; but it is a 
wasteful way of doing, after all; for these little 
“innocents” will have to go to nursing bees and 
gathering pollen, probably, before they are fit to be 
sent out of doors at all. Itis like making a girl ten 
years old do all the housework of the family, and 
take care of the baby besides. I have often worked 
on. the plan you enggest, however, and watched the 
proceedings carefully, to see whether these soft 
downy young bees could be crowded into going in- 
to the fields before they would ordinarily. ] 





THE JAPANESE BUCKWHEAT A GOOD HONEY-PLANT 
AS WELL AS A HEAVY YIELDER. 

The bushel of Japanese buckwheat I got from 
you was sown about the last of June. Only part of it 
came up on accountof the drought; but then it came 
on beautifully. The rest came up after the fall rains 
set in, and was just in bloom when the frost took it. 
From what came up first I have thrashed 35 bush- 
els, and this is far ahead of other kinds around here. 
I intend to sow 18 acres of the Japanese in the 
spring. I have 26 colonies of bees. Their stores 
were very light, but they worked well on it, and 
filled their hives well and are wintering well so far. 

Simcoe, Ont., Feb. 6, 1888, C. W. CULVER. 





OUR QUESTION-Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 








All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or questions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, ‘“ For Our Question-Box.” 








QUESTION NO. 37.—Do you think it advisable to 
have single-walled hives protected by some sort of 
shade? If 80, what sort of shade do you prefer? 


Yes. A roof, and shade-trees of any kind. 
DADANT & Son. 
Paint the hive white, and it will need no shade. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
No. The disadvantage exceeds the advantage. 
RK. WILKIN. 
I think a good top-chamber cover is shade enough. 
E. FRANCE. 
1. Yes; 2. I prefer a shade-board made of half- 
inch stuff. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


Yes. Iuse grapevines. Shade-boards are just as 
good, and have some advantages. 
JAMES A, GREEN. 
It is immaterial whether shaded or not, when 
hives are painted white. GEO. GRIMM, 


Yes, by a board 2X3 feet in size, laid upon the 
hive, its north edge being even with the north side 
of the hive. W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Most certainly I do. Even if hives are painted 
white, I should prefer a shade-board raised four or 
six inches above the hive. A. J. COOK. 


Yes, by all means I prefer single-wall hives shad- 
ed to any double-wall hives, for summer use. I use 
and prefer a 2x 3-foot shade-board. 

JAMES HEDDON. 

In this climate I find that the partial shade of 
trees is the best. Bees don't seem to do as well 
if in the full sunshine, norif too shaded. Nothing 
affords a better shade than peach and plum trees. 

PAUL L. VIALLON. 
llike the shade of large trees, not so dense but 
that the air has free circulation, and this I like for 
my own comfort in working, rather than for any 
benefit to the bees. Take the whole season through, 
and I am not sure but the bees are as well off with 
no shade whatever. C. C. MILLER, 


Yes. Inthe south, ascuppernong-grape arbor is 
much the best arrangement 1 know of, as they 
carry their leaves when needed, and drop them 
when not needed; and even in the North I prefer 
some kind of ashade that covers both hives and 


the man who works with them. 
0. O. POPPLETON. 


Yes. I use asparagus, but I think some form of 
board shade is the better. Asparagus is quite ef- 
fective, one of the very best of green shades; but 
keeping it clipped properly is rather too much 
work. For several years after being set it seems to 
be nearly worthless—not shade enough, and blows 
down every gale; but eventually it becomes a solid 
mass which winds scarcely affect at all. 

E. E. Hasty. 

It is desirable, but not necessary, to have single 
and double walled hives protected against the hot 
rays of the sun. In my long years of bee-keeping 
on atin roof and in the yard, without any protec- 
tion whatever, it has happened to me only once 
that some of my combs in an upper story have 
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melted. It was caused by my neglecting to raise 
the flat cover of the hive, which I had been in the 
habit of doing during the summer months. It was 
then when I adopted cottage-roof-shaped roofs, 
which admit of a circulation of air below. 
CaAS. F. MUTH. 
Yes. We have a large Concord grapevine, cover- 
ing a trellis ten feet square, which shelters eight 
hives—4 on the east and4on the south. Itis an 
agreeable and profitable shade for the bees and 
their owner. Trees will do very well; but if the 
shade has to be created, grapevines will produce it 
the quickest and cheapest. Sunflowers answer the 
purpose tolerabiy well, and the seed is good food 
for fowls. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


There seems to be a diversity of opinion 
in regard to this matter of shading; but if 
Iam correct, there are periods during al- 
most every season when shading is of con- 
siderable advantage ; and it is also true, that 
there are periods during this same season 
when shading is quite a disadvantage. All 
things considered, I am not sure there will 
be any increase in the crop of honey unless 
the shade-board or shade arrangements are 
more or less manipulated; and if you un- 
dertake to do this, you will be pretty sure to 
have them off when they ought to be on, 
and on when they ought to be off, unless 
you make ita constant and regular business; 
and I am not satisfied that this will pay the 
cost. Grapevines or trees admit a good cir- 
culation of air. and give a shade in the mid- 
dle of the day, but none morning and even- 
ing. Where the vines and trees can also be 
made to yield a profitable crop of fruit, I 
think it pays. Our Concord grapevines now 
give us more or less fruit every year; but 
even as good a man as Neighbor H. says if 
our apiary belonged to him his first job 
would be to pull all those grapevines up by 
the roots. 

QUESTION No. 38.—Do bees consume more honey in 
laca'ities where they can fly almost every day, than 
where they are housed up three or four months by the 
cold? 

Yes. 

We should think they would. 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

Judging from reports of Northern friends, I 

think they do. P. L. VIALLON. 


Dr. A. B. MASON. 


A swarm will consume more, as they raise earlier 
and more brood. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


Without a doubt. Exercise consumes the tis- 
sues, which can be renewed by food only. 
A.J. COOK. 
I should think they would; but my experience 
has been altogether in the colder climate. 
C. C. MILLER. 
One or two flights a month give the best results, 
More flights or less often cause a greater consump- 
tion of food. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I think it would be all guesswork to answer this 
question. It would take two men to answer—one 
in a warm location, and one where it was cold; 
then weigh the honey and weigh the bees, and 
then guess. E. FRANCE. 


That depends upon how cold it is in the instance 
where they are housed up “ four months;” and also 
how much they fly “almost every day”’ in the warm- 








er location. I think bees consume more honey in 
Florida in winter than in this latitude, when the 
winters are mild. JAMES HEDDON. 


We think that depends on a great many things. 
Where they can fly every day, the winter is shorter 
and they most likely consume less. Whenever 
they breed they consume more than when they do 
not breed. On the other hand, they eat more in 
cold than in warm weather. DADANT & SON. 


I believe less honey is consumed when the weath- 
er is such as to permit flying when “ housed up 
three or four months by the cold,” provided brood- 
rearing is not going on. My experience is confined 
to the same locality, but I apply the question to dif- 
ferent seasons of the year, as, for instance, fall and 
winter, or to a mild anda severe winter. If, how- 
ever, the question applies to confinement in a good 
cellar, the answer should be reversed. 

GEO. GRIMM. 

I have kept bees in only one locality (the north 
line of Ohio); but my impression is, that bees 200 
or 300 miles further south require more honey to 
winter them. This would probably not be true of 
very cold single-walled hives. 1 let my bees go in- 
to the winter with 10 or 12 lbs. of honey—sometimes 
with much less than that—even as little as 4 lbs. 
The question seems to refer to the Gulf States, and 
the respondents who have lived down there must 
tell us. E. E. Hasty. 


I confess, friends, I feel as much undecid- 
ed about it as you do. Some winters I have 
felt satisfied that frequent flights consume 
the stores; other winters I changed my 
mind. Where the bees rear brood largely 
they consume stores largely. There is no 
question about that. 


UESTION No. 39.—1. How long can comb honey 
be kept without sacrificing any of its flavor? 2. How 
long can it be kept without candying and leaking, with 
good care? 3. What is the best method of keeping it 
from one year to another? 


1. An unlimited time. 2. For all time. 3. A uni- 
form temperature of 85°. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


1. Don’t know. 2. Ditto. 3. Keep in adry room 
of even and reasonably warm temperature. 
GEO. GRIMM. 
1. Under proper conditions, indefinitely. 2. Same. 
3. In a dry room, and not allowed to freeze. 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 
If kept in a warm even temperature we think it 
might be kept indefinitely, but we do not know. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 
Our climate here is so damp that I find it very 
hard to carry comb honey from one year to another. 
P. L. VIALLON. 
1. Indefinitely. 2. Ditto. 3. Keepina clean warm 
dry place. I have kept comb honey for years; and 
I think if there wasany change it was for the better. 
A. J. CooK. 
1. I don’t know just how long, but for several 
years. 2. Some honey will candy in a few montis, 
and other not for years, and, “ with good care,” can 
be kept indefinitely without leaking. 3. Keep in 
a warm place. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


If this question had been asked me a year or two 
ago my reply to 1 and2 would have been, “ Less 
than a year.” With my present light I answer1 
and 2, “Perhaps several years.’’ 3. I don’t know; 
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but for summer, at least, and perhaps forthe year 
round, ina garret or ina building whece the sun 
makes it very hot. C. C. MILLER. 


1. We don't like to keep it beyond the following 
spring. 2. Hard totcll; it depends on its quality, 
the tempepature to which it is exposed, etc. 3. 
Keep it in a dry warm place, as far from change of 
temperature as possible. DADANT & SON. 


1. Ido not know; I never kept any long enough 
to notice any deterioration in flavor. 2. That de- 
pends entirely upon the source from which the hon- 
.ey is gathered, and how good care is taken of it; also 
the quality of the comb. Some comb is thick and 
some is thin. Some honey will not candy at all, 
and other will candy in the combin a few weeks, 
in spite ofevery thing. 3. I presume! do not know; 
but I believe that I do know that it is much better 
to sell each year's crop the same yeur, than to carry 
it tothe next. JAMES HEDDON. 


1. Some honey is better the very day it is brought 
in than it ever is afterward; apple-blossom honey, 
for example. Other honey tastes a little “silly” 
when very fresh, and has its best quality say six 
weeks after it is capped over. Other varieties have 
disagreeable flavors when new, but are greatly im- 
proved by being left six monthsinan old bee-tree 
or box hive. I presume keeping such honey in a 
warm airy room would answer nearly as well. As 
a general rule we must expect quality to decline 
when warm weather begins the next season. 2. I 
think most comb honey will not candy if well kept; 
and I strongly suspect that some samples will candy 
in spite of every thing. If honey leaks, it is either 
a poor article or it has been very badly treated. 
3. I know nothing better than plenty of airin a 
warm room. E. E. Hasty. 


Well, friends, it has done me a great deal 
of good to hear your opinions on this sub- 
ject. I feel just as mostof you do—that 
some honey, or, perhaps I should say, some- 
times honey gets better by being kept a 
while, and at other times it does not. In 
our commission stores I believe they invari- 
ably offer honey that is a year old, fora 
cent or two less a pound than the new crop. 
Ido not know whether it is because it has 
lost in quality or looks, or both. whee 
if the sections were kept away from the 
dust and light, so no one could see any evi- 
dences of age about them, they might be pro- 
nounced just as good. The ey: busi- 
ness is certainly a damage to comb honey ; 
but I have never been able to decide whether 
it was the treatment or the kind of honey 
that caused the candying. Doolittle’s 
reply would indicate that he thinks it is 
altogether the treatment. I should like 
to ask him if he never saw any comb honey 
that would candy in spite of any thing he 
could do. Friend Hasty has just hit the 
nail on the head, to my notion, when he ap- 
plies the word “ silly’’ to the taste of un- 
ripened honey. When we first began ex- 
tracting, I thought it would be a fine thing 
to have some clear nectar, just as it came 
from the blossom; but the opinion of the 
whole family, when permitted to taste this 
wonderful nectar, was just about as he puts 
it. It was a ‘silly’ mess of stuff, and was 
not honey at all. 1 believe that Prof. Cook 





claims, however, that the bees do not gather 
‘*‘ silly ’ honey in their locality. Perhaps 
the bees have caught the progressive spirit 
of the Agricultural College, and ripen their 
honey on the wing while on their way home. 


REPORTS ENCOURAGING. — 














AN AVERAGE OF 165 LBS. PER COLONY. 
E started with 40 colonies, spring count; 35 
strong, 5 weak. We secured 6609 lbs. of 
comb honey—an average per colony of 165 
Ibs.; best Itatian, 36144 lbs. in sections: the 
next best, a bybrid colony, 295 lbs. We use 
the combined shipping and honey crate, holding 
28 1-lb. Simplicity sections, and practice the tiering- 
up plan. Wedo not contract the brood-nest. We 
use the ten-frame Simplicity hive. Perhaps we 
might have got more honey in the sections if we 
had contracted the brood-nest or used a smaller 
hive; but the question is, whether we could have 
run such strong colonies in smaller hives, and kept 
the swarming fever down. We have 8&3 colonies 
packed on their summer stands, with plenty of nat- 
ural stores to winter on. 
REPORT FOR 1887. 

From 40 colonies, spring count, we secured 1800 
lbs. of comb: honey—an average per colony of 45 
lbs.; from the best stock, 141 lbs. in sections: sec- 
ond best, 120 lbs. Sold down to 40 in the spring. 

Goodland, Mich. JOHN & JAMES COWE. 


Bees thus far are in good condition, and the first 
pollen was gathered Feb. 14. FLORA A. BABCOCK. 
Morrilton, Ark., Feb. 19, 1888, 


TAE PROCEEDS FROM 2 COLONIES. 

Two swarms of bees in 1886 I increased to2. I 
sold two of them for $20. The rest all wintered 
well. I got 200 pounds of honey in Simplicity hives. 
If any one can do better, let me hear. Ihave 37 
stands now. ISRAEL JACKSON. 

Cambridge, Ohio, Feb. 6, 1888. 


3000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My bees did very well last season. I used 1200 of 
the 1-lb. sections; and those I received from you 
brought me 2 cts. more per section than those I re- 
ceived at home, so you see it will pay me to use the 
basswood sections every time. My bees made 3000 
lbs., all told. M. J. TWINING. 

Hanford, Cal., Jan. 27, 1888. 


OBTAINED 20 CTS. A POUND FOR HONEY SHIPPED 
TO A COMMISSION HOUSE. 

I began the season of 1887 with 27 colonies, not 
very strong. By keeping back swarming I obtain- 
ed 1300 lbs. of comb and 325 lbs. of extracted honey. 
I shipped a part of my comb honey to A. C. Kendel, 
and obtained 20 cts. per lb. for every pound I sent 
him. I bad only 12 natural swarms, but I divided 
and built up until I now have 52 colonies that are 
wintering finely. L. H. ROBEY. 

Worthington, W.Va, Feb. 7, 1888. 





THE PROSPECTS FOR 1888 GOOD IN CALIFORNIA. 

T am spending the winter in Southern California, 
but expect to return home in April. I have not 
seen an apiury as yet, nor heard of any in this vi- 
ciuity, but I intend to visit one or more of the large 
ones before returning. There has been an abun- 
dance of rain here this winter, making the crop 
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prospect good for the season of 1888. There has also 
been some cold weather for this locality—mercury 
down to 26 several mornings. and some of the 
oranges frozen. But it is warm again now, and the 
grass is growing nicely, covering the hills with 
green, and the farmers are setting out fruit-trees, 
strawberry-plants, etc.—quite a contrast from the 
frozen Eust. R. I. BARBER. 
Pomona, Cal., Jan. 28, 1888. 


A GOOD SCORE FOR 1887. 

The season of 1887 was the best one for honey 
that I have experienced since I commenced bee- 
keeping three years ago. In 1886 I bought four 
swarms, and they wintered over well. The next 
season I increased to eleven, and wintered over and 
came out in the spring strong, and increased by 
natural swarming to 37. These wintered like the 
rest, without losing one. Last year I sold three 
colonies and one swarm. My bees gave me, be- 
eides, one ton of honey, extracted, and about 30 
lbs. of comb honey, and increased to 61 colonies. 
They gathered enough to winter on without feed- 
ing sugar. I expect to bring out, in the spring, 61 
colonies, if 1am spared. So you see I have not lost 
a swarm since I commenced bee-keeping; but I 
dread next season, for at the present rate of in- 
crease they will get far too numerous for me to 
handle and run a hundred-acre farm too; but I will 
try to make more honey and less bees. 

Elora, Ont., Can. GEO, STRANGWAYS. 





ENCOURAGING FOR FLORIDA. 

I have 75 colonies and one of the best localities, I 
suppose, in the U.S. for bee-keeping, as bees work 
here all winter every day, bringing in honey froma 
species of pennyroyal from November until April; 
then comes the saw-palmetto bloom, continuing 
until June; our rainy season then begins, and bees 
make but little surplus honey during that time. I 
have been extracting for several days, and could 
have been extracting a month ago; but I am clear- 
ing land for farming and oranges, and have but lit- 
tle time for bees. Icame here from Kansas two 
years ago, and settled in the extreme south part of 
Florida, near the Seminole Indians, and find the cli- 
mate as near perfect as we may expect to find any- 
where. We labor under many inconveniences, such 
as lack of transportation, etc.; but we look fora 
boom to strike this, the most deserving part of the 
peninsula, DAVID HADLEY. 

Alva, Florida, Feb. 19, 1888. 





HONEY SOLD FOR 25 CTS. PER LB., AND $29.00 
FROM ONE COLONY IN 1887. 

I never kept bees until last year, when I bought 
five colonies. I worked them for comb honey; and 
although all my neighbors complained of a poor 
honey-crop | got 320 lbs. of honey, which I sold 
for 25 cts. per pound. 

THE LITTLE BLACKS AHEAD, AND THE ITALIANS 
THE POOREST. 

I had one colony which gave me 116 finished 1-lb. 
sections, and several unfinished ones. This wasa 
valuable colony, as it brought me $29.00 worth of 
honey, but did not swarm, and yet they were the 
“little blacks;"’ the other four were hybrids, ex- 
cept one which was, I think, pure Italian. It did 
the poorest of all. I got only twoswarms from my 
bees, and they were both late ones, and came in 
September. I gave them empty combs, and they 
made considerable honey, and I fed them more, so 











I think they will winter all right. I am trying to 

winter my bees outdoors. I havea chaff cushion 

on top, and chaff division-boards on the sides. I 

owe all my success to your A B C book and GLEAN- 

1NGs. We have had some pretty cold weather, 20° 

below zero. S. H. BEAVER. 
Tamora, Neb., Dec. 15, 1887. 


1000 LBS. OF HONEY FROM 20 COLONIES, SPRING 
COUNT. 

Icommenced the season with 20 colonies; used 
some in dividing, and raising queens. It left 12 
good colonies to gather honey. We took from 
them nearly 1000 lbs. of comb and extracted honey, 
and it was of No. 1 quality, clover and buckwheat. 
In fact, we were the only ones who had any surplus 
to speak of. The largest bee-keeper in this section 
has about 100 colonies, and his bees did not make 
enough to winter on; and there are others who are 
in the same fix. Now, we don’t want to brag, but 
it must be that our bees must have been in better 
condition, and every thing in readiness for the 
honey-flow when it came; and another very impor- 
tant thing is, ours are aj! Italians, and all the other 
bee-keepers keep the black bees. We think this is 
proof enough that the Italians are the best. We go 
into winter quarters with 32 colonies. Honey sells 
at 12% cts. for extracted, and 16 to 18 cts. for comb. 
We bought 1 lb. of Japanese buckwheat of Peter 
Henderson, and it grew finely. It made an enor- 
mous growth. We counted the kernels on one 
plant, and found it had over 500. The whole yield- 
ed 1% bushels. We think very favorably of it, and 
intend to test it more thoroughly the coming year. 

CORNELIUS BROS. 

Lafayetteville, N. Y., Dec. 13, 1887. 











. REPORYS DISCOURAGING. 


WANTS TO “SELL OUT.” 

Y 110 colonies of bees were put in the cellar 
the first day of December, and seem to be 
wintering nicely, the temperature being 
from 40 to 45°. They make very little noise. 
They gave me 200 lbs. of extracted and 100 

lbs. comb honey last fall, and had 20to30]bs. each for 
winter stores. I fed them 500 lbs. nice comb honey 
in the frames the past season. I had 4 natural and 
4 artificial swarms, so you see I belong to the large 
army of “Blasted Hopers.” I want to sell out. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, Jan. 16, 1888. 8. J. CHURCH. 











NOT ONE POUND OF SURPLUS, AND NO SWARMS. 

My report for the past season is very soon made 
out. I had not one pound of surplus, no swarms, 
and ascanf supply of honey for winter. This re- 
port will answer for about every bee-keeper within 
forty miles of me. I think we in this section are 
good subjects for Blasted Hopes, but I think most 
of us will try again. ROBERT QUINN. 

Shelisburg,lowa. __ 


FROM 12 TO 20, AND 100 LBS, OF HONEY. 

My 10 swarms of bees are wintering very well— 
one in cellar, and nine outdoors, packed with chaff. 
I had 12 stands last spring. Ll increased to 20, but 
did not get over 100 lbs. of honey. All the bee- 
keepers in this vicinity claim to be in the same 
boat. JACOB KROU, 

Lakeville, Ind,, Feb, 10, 1888, 
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OuR HoeHuES. 


If any man will do God’s will, he shall know of the 
doctrine.—JOHN 7: 17. 


PB: some little time back I have been in 








the habit of meeting a neighbor (at 


least a resident of our own coun- | 


ty), Sunday afternoon, in our county 


jail. The man had twice attempted | 
to commit suicide, and failed; but he final- | 


ly succeeded in the third attempt. The 
Sunday before his death Isaw him alone, 


and had quite a long talk withhim. I knew. 
he was bent on suicide, and it seemed to | 


me I could reason him out of it if he would 


only talk with me, and tell me frankly his | 


feelings and his reasons. I prayed earnest- 
ly, before having this talk, that help might 
a — thing todo. At first he remain- 
ed silent, and refused to talk, especially 
when I approached the matter in question. 


be given me to save my neighbor, if it were | 


However, by using all my energy, and call- | 


ing in play every faculty that God has given 


me in the way of hopefulness and encour- | 


agement, | succeeded, by taking up other 


topics, in getting him to talk comparative- | 


ly freely. I told him incidents in my own 


conversion, and of the ways in which God | 
had led me when I first started out to serve | 
him. He became quite interested, and ask- | 


/man family. When you see a man whose 
| heart is so cold and flinty that it defies eve- 
_ry text of Scripture, or every appeal that is 
likely to soften the human heart, you may 
be afraid that his skepticism comes from 
transgressions in this way. 

This man had not done God’s will, as in 
the language of our text, and he had no 
‘knowledge of the doctrine; in fact, the Bi- 
ble was to him a dull book. Like Christ be- 
fore Herod, where it speaks volumes to the 
| most of us to him it said nothing. Now, 
/don’t understand me as saying that such 
cases are hopeless, only so long as the indi- 
vidual absolute!ly refuses to accept Christ as 
| the Son of God, and the meditator. I be- 
lieve that the most hardened criminal—in 
fact, the worst wretch who ever lived, if, 
in real penitence and sorrow for his crimes, 
he should, on bended knees, say, ‘* God 
have mercy on me a sinner,’’ would see the 
door of salvation swing open to him in an 
instant. You may say, however, that, 
when a man is so steeped in crime, the 
probabilities are very small that he will ever 
do this,on account of the hardening influ- 
ence of transgression; and here | agree 
with you. He who goes headlong into sin 
| and crime, with the expectation that he can 
be forgiven some time in the future, will 
very likely be mistaken. Where one keeps 
on persistently and repeatedly in breaking 


ed many questions, and said that he agreed | (:od’s commands, true sorrow and peni- 


with a religion that bore such fruit as was | 
manifest in the cases I have told you of. | 
He even went so far as to say he would be | 
glad to believe there is to be a future state | 
of existence. Ile said he would "se any) 
thing in the world to be able to believe as 

seemed to believe. Now, I did not succeed 
in making the poor man see that his life 


was worth saving; but the questions he put | 


to me, and the objections he raised, stimulat- 
ed me to grasp hold of thoughts and truths 
that I never got before; and one of these 
has been on my mind so much that I want 
to tell you of it to-day. 

Before dismissing our poor unfortunate 
brother, however, [ want to tell you this: 
His unhappiness and discontent, and hatred 
of existence, did not come from a lack of 
this world’s — ; for, in fact, he was one 
of the wealthiest men in our county. His 
friends insisted that he was crazy, and may 
be he was. The Judge of all the earth, who 
can not err, knows, although I do not; but 
so far as my judgment and perception were 
able to determine, I could see nothing about 
him that indicated what I should call insan- 
ity. He was sentenced to the penitentiary, 
for attempting to kill another man, just be- 
fore he made the first attempt on his own 
life,so that the prospect was not such as 
might make him want to live, especially 
without any faith in Christ Jesus, who 
came to save even bad men, and those 
steeped in crime. Before he made the at- 
tempt to murder, he had for years been 
guilty of breaking a commandment that 
Jesus places only second to murder—see 
Matthew 19 : 18. Well, he who breaks this 
commandment, settles down, so far as m 
observation goes, into the most hard, unfeel- 
ing, sarcastic skepticism known to the hu- 


tence do not come to him very easily. Now, 
this friend of whom [ have been speaking 
would say,— 

““'Then you really do believe that there is 
a future state of existence after this life ?” 

‘** Most assuredly, I do, my friend.” 

** Well, [ don’t.” 

When I remonstrated, he declared frank- 
ly that he could see no evidence whatever 
that there is any thing beyond this life. 
And now, dear friends, it is a sad thing 
to say, but Lam afraid he told the truth— 
that God gave him no evidence whatever 
| of any future—no, not even if he honestly 
| felt it when he said tome that he would give 

any thing in this world to have faith in this 
| direction. When he said it, however, he 
| did not mean to include bowing humbly to 
| Jesus, and confessing fully and completely 
'the sins that weighed down his past life. 
| His whole life, in fact, was devoted to con- 
cealing and denying his guilt—to hiding it 
| from the eyes of man; and when taking his 
_own life seemed to be the surest and secur- 
est method of covering and concealing the 
past from human eyes, he chose that way of 
doing it. There is no promise in the Bible, 
/as I understand it, for any one in that atti- 

tude ; therefore he refused to consider ex- 
, istence as a boon or gift. Instead of having 
'in his heart thanks to the Creator for life 
| with its privileges, its joys, and its opportu- 
nities, he flung it away. 

Now, the point I wish to arrive at is the 
| one I have often taken up in these pages. 
_Itis a point I love to dwell on; and as the 

years pass by, it seems to me I get brighter 
| and more precious glimpses of the great un- 
| known; especially while, as in the language 
of our text, I am striving to obey God’s 
‘commands. It is those who obey the will of 
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the Father who shall know of the doctrine. 
The poor neighbor of whom I have just 
been speaking assented to my proposition 
that there must be a supreme ruler of this 
universe ; in fact, every honest man must 
assent to this. There was not only a God 
in the first place who created the heavens 
and the earth, but there is the same God 
still, and he has a plan anda purpose with 
itall. May be there was a time in the his- 
tory of this earth when the sun shone and 
the plants grew and the birds sang, some- 
thing as A do now, when no human in- 
telligence looked out upon the scene. 
Doubtless brute nature enjoyed life in the 
same way that it does now. The pigs 
crunched the acorns as they fell from the 
huge oaks, with some sort of a sense of en- 
joyment; but Iam sure that no pig ever 
gazed aloft to question where the acorns 
came from, or to consider how they grew 
amid the leafy branches. No pig ever got 
so far as that in intelligence; and even if he 
did, he certainly never for one brief instant 
east a thought as to the origin, end, and 
purpose of this teeming world of life. Not 
one of the brute kind was ever capable (even 
if he cared to, which is very doubtful) of 
even turning his thoughts in the direction I 
have indicated. In considering such a state 
of affairs, one might pause and ask the 
question. *‘ What is the use of all this, with 
no intelligence to look upon it and appreci- 
ate it?” I should say there is not any use, 
if the machinery were to vie there. These 
things were preliminaries ; these were prep- 
arations, as it were, for the opening of the 
doors. at some time in the future, to the 
vast audience. By and by the audience 
stepped on the scene. God created man. 
Man looked in on what had been done, as 
through a window. At first he may have 
looked something asthe dumb brutes did; 
but by and by his God-given reason prompt- 
ed him to study and compare. As soon as 
achild can talk he begins to look at the 
moon, and then turns to his teachers with 
inquiries. ‘* What is it? where is it? what 
keeps it there? what is it for?’ This 
thirst for knowledge does not pass unsatis- 
fied. The Bible says, ‘‘ Knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you;”’ and the child finds 
the promise verified. So vast is the field, 
however, for learning and intelligence, that 
long years must pass; yes, before he is 
fit to enter school ; then long years more 
must pass before he is fit to enter college; 
years more of drill in college are to fit him to 
use his God-given powers intelligently, and 
that he may not make stupid blunders at 
every turn. In a very short time his 
thoughts turn to the master Spirit that 
framed and planned these things. Now, if 
this pupil does God's will, as in our opening 
text, he certainly will know of the doctrine. 
He will know of God’s plan and God’s 
promises. 


Not quite four hundred years ago, Colum- 
bus, impelled by this thirst for knowledge, 
stood up head and shoulders above his fel- 
lows, and declared that God had something 
in store for us beyond the vast unknown 
seas. Isit indeed possible, that, so short a 
time ago, he stood for a time almost alone 








in his demand for knowledge beyond the 
unknown expanse of water ? I need not tell 
the story. Once when he landed, his com- 
rades declared he had discovered an island ; 
yes, a whole island that was heretofore un- 

nown. Columbus, however, was head 
and shoulders above them here. He looked 
on the vast current of the Orinoco River as 
it poured forth into the sea ; and as he took 
inat least something of the real truth, he 
declared, ** Not so; this is no island. That 
vast volume of water you see pouring forth 
there is the drainings of a continent. No 
island ever gave forth such a stream.” 


Columbus exhibited only plain common 
sense. Reasoning from what he saw he in- 
telligently declared what was beyond im- 
mediate vision. Well, my friends, what 
does this vast flood of nenigense and prog- 
ress mean that pours forth before owr very 
eyes? Forty years ago we went to school in 
log schoolhouses, and learned to read and 
write and cipher. As I sit here, writing bids 
fairto be done away with. [nstead of using a 
u quill pen, whittled by the teacher, even a 
poor humble individual like myself does not 
use a pen at all-nor pencil. I simply talk to 
men and women who make crooked marks, 
one of which often means more than a 
whole line used to mean in our copy-book. 
Now, instead of sending these crooked 
marks to the man I wish to speak to, a 
thousand miles away, he gets a nice beauti- 
fully printed letter. Every one of you see 
them almost every day of your life. This 
printed letter is done quicker—vastly quick- 
er—than we used todo it with quill pens. 
Still further, the day is just dawning when 
paper and ink both seem destined to be put on 
the shelf. You talk to a machine. The 
machine stands still and mute, until called 
for, and then it talks back the very words 
you pronounced, giving back even your own 
tone of voice too. It talks or is silent, as 
the master-spirit directs. Every year short- 
ens and simplifies plans for moving these 
cumbersome bodies of ours. We take such 
a trip as Columbus did, as we would go across 
the lots to a neighbor’s. If anybody is starv- 
ing in consequence of drought, earthquake, 
or blizzard, swifter than the wind the call of 
distress spans a thousand miles, and, al- 
— as quickly, food and clothing rush 

ack. 

Suppose that somebody should now stand 
up and declare that, although these things 
are wonderful, God has got through or 
abandoned the work. We would send him 
to an insane-asylum, if he should keep on 
talking in that way. Well, now, suppose 
that one of our brightest young minds, say 
one who has made the strides that Edison 
has, for instance, should, by sickness, come 
down to death. Our doctors have not mas- 
tered sickness and death yet. Suppose you 
were required to give him counsel at his 
bedside. Would you say, ‘‘ My friend, you 
have done a glorious work. It is indeed as- 
tonishing and wonderful to contemplate 
how, step by step, you have dived into the 
mysteries of creation, and it is grand to 


think of what you have given the world in 
return for what it has given you. Had you 
not been cut down here in middle life, no 
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one can tell what new things you might | 
have unearthed in a few years more. But 1) 
suppose it is all over. It seems to me sad | 
that this intellect that has been built up) 
step by step by laborious study and hard | 
work should tumble to ashes just now, and | 
be no more. I don’t really know why God | 
has brought you into the world,and given 

you these glimpses, and this longing to know | 
the secrets of the great beyond. but noth- 
ing indicates, that I know of, that God has 
any plan or purpose of continuing this work | 
beyond what we call death. It dces seem 
as if he made a blunder somewhere; but I 
guess that, when you die, that is the end of 
you. You are rubbed out like the marks on 
a slate” ? 

Now, friends, if anybody ever did speak | 
in that way, I should expect a dying man to | 
turn over in bed and ask his friends to take 
him away. He, like the other man, ought 
to go to an asylum; and it seems to me that 
you would be apt to tind a Columbus stand- 
ing somewhere at about this juncture, say- 
ing, ‘‘Not so. The intelligence that created | 
this universe never sent such a volume of 
intelligence as we see pouring forth before | 
us unless it came from somewhere, and we | 
were tending to some great end. | 
love the great supreme Architect, and trust | 
in him, shall know of the doctrine, and shall | 
have glimpses and a full understanding of | 
the whys and wherefores of creation. We 
shall know more of the countless worlds that 
float before our telescopes. We shall know | 
more of the mysteries of animal and vege- | 
table life. The great and good minds that | 
have gone before us are somewhere still, and | 
we shall be with them, and shall know fully | 
of all that we have had glimpses of here on 
this earth. The idea is incredible and pre- | 
posterous that this brief introductory life | 
ends all. The thought can not for one mo- | 


ment be tolerated, that God gives these hea- | 
ven-born glimpses of himself and his great- 
ness and glory, only to extinguish it all by | 


striking us out of existence. The universe | 4g we did last 


was planned and arranged for us.” 


cheat him out of his journal. He said we | 


had got the money, and wanted to keep | 
(LEANINGS back. I suppose he thought it | 


Ve who} ' 


you read it about half through, and then 
take it and run off with it-—-stop you in your 
most interesting part, what should I do with 
the part I carried off?* Well, my friends, 
what is God going to do with the great un- 
told wonders lying beyond our comprehen- 
sion or ability to comprehend, that we get 
glimpses of at every turn? What is bebind 
this great wall of death?+ Nothing at all, 
do any of you say? If there be one such 
among our readers, thousands will join me 
in the declaration, ‘‘Not so. ‘The thought 
can not be tolerated for a single moment.”’ 
I do not know just how many of us shall be 
-ermitted to gaze upon the splendors of that 
New Jerusalem; but this I do know: That 
he that doeth the will of the Father shall 
know of the doctrine. 








Our Own APIARY. 


CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


THE CONDITION OF OUR BEES WHEN EXAMINED ON 
THE 23d AND 24TH INST. 


EET E have had quite a run of cold severe 
weather during which there was no 
opportunity of examining every one 
of the colonies in our two apilaries 

since we put them into winter quar- 

ters last fall. Along in the winter we did 

manage to look at afew colonies which we 

feared might not be wintering well, or might 
be possibly running short of stores. Aside 
from this, no other examination was made 
until the date mentioned in the heading. 

Along in the winter we found two or three 

colonies that showed some signs of dysen- 


| tery; but on our last examination they 


seemed to be all right, the two days of beau- 
tiful spring weather affording them a cleans- 
ing flight. 

t was my ambition to report that the 


first examination showed that all the chaff- 


packed colonies were alive up to date, just 
year. But, one single colony 


| which succumbed before we could make an 
A short time ago one of the friends de- | hemp ni 


clared that we had several times tried to | 


examination, makes this impossible. We 
found that it died of starvation—not be- 
cause the stores were entirely exhausted in 
the brood-nest, but because, as has some- 
times happened before, the bees had used 


would be of some value to us, tucked away | yp all their stores near them, leaving only a 


in a pigeon-hole. 
all eac 


I explained to him that | 
number of GLEANINGS was good | 
for was to send to our subscribers; and un- | to be alive and healthy; and had 


little candied honey on the opposite side of 
the hive. The bees, though dead, eupeeres 
more 


less it was received promptly, and read and | faith in the McFadden theory, I should cer- 


appropriated, it was of no use to anybody. | 


| 


Extra copies that do not happen to be want- | 


ed are piled off in an old barn, until we have | 


a ton of them, and then they are sold for | 
half a cent a pound. Now, then. suppose | 
we should go to work and print off a whole | 
edition, and, instead of sending them to our | 


tainly have tried to revive them. Just how 
long they had _ been without stores I am un- 
able tosay. I think it is quite likely, how- 
ever, they would have lived to the time of 
our examination, had the natural stores not 
candied. There was sufficient to have carried 
them through a couple of weeks more. 


subscribers, we should pile them away in the | When this colony was put into winter quar- 


barn, to be covered with dust and cobwebs. | 
Shouldn’t we be worse than crazy? Well, is | 
the idea any more rational, that God created | 
this universe—planned and arranged it for | 
human beings—his children whom he loves, 
and yet now proposes to let it lie unused and 
uninhabited? Surely not. Well, suppose I 
were to watch you with your journal until 


ters last fall it had only natural stores, not 
having even an ounce of granulated-sugar 





*1 admit that this isa very poor and feeble illus- 


+The people told Columbus there was nothing at 
all behind the vast waters that stretched themselves 
over toward the setting sun. 
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syrup. If they had been fed a little sugar 
syrup, I feel sure they would not have been 
numbered among the dead. All other col- 
onies, as | have said, were alive, though we 
did find one case of dysentery where the col- 
ony was reduced to a mere handful of woe- 
begone, forlorn-looking bees. These we 
gave to another colony, as they certainly 
would not have lived much longer in the 
condition they were in. Upon looking up 
the record, we found that, on the 27th of 
October, last year, they had been rearing 
brood quite heavily. 

* There,” said I, ‘‘they exhausted their 
vitality, and were in an unfit condition to 
stand the rigors of winter, just because of 
such late brood-rearing.”’ I entertained 
this opinion until Mr. Spafford informed me 
there was another colony, under almost the 
same conditions, which had been rearing 
brood just as heavily, October 28d; and yet 
these bees were just as nice and healthy as 
any one could wish to see at this time of 
year, so that we can not say positively it 
was the brood-rearing that resulted in dys- 
entery to the other colony. It is nenehe 
that the natural stores were such as to favor 
brood-rearing, and were also unfit as a win- 
ter food. 


SUGAR VERSUS NATURAL STORES. 


Our readers of a year ago last fall will re- 
member that our bees had granulated-sugar 
syrup only—no natural stores at all—every 
one of the 200 colonies wintered through 
successfully. Last fall, a large number of 
colonies had natural stores, sufficient to 
carry them through, and were therefore not 
fed at all. Other colonies were entirely 
destitute, and were fed up on sugar syrup. 
In our recent examination we found that 
those colonies which had been fed with su- 
gar stores were in the nicest condition pos- 
sible. They were bunched up in a semi- 
dormant condition, such as we like to see 
them in, and every thing about the hives was 
clean and sweet. Some of the colonies which 
had natural stores only, showed more or less 
signs of dysentery; and those not showing 
any indications of disease appeared restless, 
and were all over the brood-nest. 


SEPARATORS FOR OPEN-SIDE SECTIONS. 

Some months ago one of our Australian 
customers, D. R. McConnel, ordered some 
separators made like the accompanying en- 
graving. 





MC CONNEL’S PERFORATED SEPARATOR FOR OPEN- 


SIDE SECTIONS, 


They are designed to go with open-side 
sections, the teeth, or projections, reaching 
from the top to the bottom of the sections. 
The evident purpose of the holes is to give 
the bees freer access to the comb honey, the 
holes permitting them to pass back and 
forth from one section to another, without 
the necessity of going clear down under. 
Mr. McConne!l designed to have them nailed 





on single-tier wide frames, the tops and 
bottom-bars of which were slotted out to cor- 
respond with the opening in the sections. As 
made in the cut they can be used only on 
wide frames and can not be used in the T 
supers or combined crate,on account of the 
projecting side points. Theoretically, these 
separators are a good thing ; but we can not 
be sure that the extra expense will compen- 
sate for whatever advantage there may be 
in separators so made. For those, however, 
who would like to try them on their half- 
depth wide frames we can furnish them 
made of taggers’ tin, like the engraving, for 
$2.50 per 100; without the round perfora- 
tions, but with the slots, for $2.25 per 100. 


~) 
By comparing prices of ordinary tin sepa- 
rators, you will see that they cost $1.00 and 
75 cents more respectively, than the com- 
mon tin separators. 

Some of our old customers will remember 
that we have for some years back made what 
we call perforated separators; that is, hav- 
ing three-eighths holes punched along at reg- 
ular intervals. They differed from McCon- 
nel’s separators, in that they had no project- 
ing side-points ; that is, where the tin pro- 
jects beyond the regular width of the sepa- 
rator, so as to cover the whole exposed side 
of the section. 

Still another separator, and one designed 
especially for open-side sections, has been 
used by the English, and, to some extent, by 
our American bee-keepers. By the former 
they are called “slotted dividers.’’ They 
are something similar to the McConnel sep- 
arator. Instead of the round perforations, 
three transverse oblong slots are made in 
the separator, so as to come directly opposite 
to the open sides of the sections. These 
transverse slots are designed to give the bees 
freer passage from one section to another: 
answering the same purpose are also inden- 
tations at the ends of the separators. On 
page 869 for 1886 we illustrated something 
very similar. 


ORDINARY SEPARATORS BE USED 

WITH THE OPEN-SIDE SECTIONS IN 
THE T SUPER? 

The above question has been asked us by 
a number of correspondents. At first we 
thought they could not; but a trial shows 
us that they can, after the super is once 
ready for the hive. The open sides form 
projecting shoulders, and these projecting 
shoulders sticking out make it exceedingly 
difficult to get the sections in and out of a 
T super; and, worse still, to get the sep- 
arators in between, in the right place. As 
the sections pass one another they are sure 
to catch, and the separators almost won’t go 
where they “ ort to,” on account of the pro- 
jecting shoulders. I have just tried it, and 
I know. I had to fuss for a long time; and 
when I got things fixed up,— well, 1 felt 
fidgetty and out of patience. I presume 
that friend Foster, with his adjustable sec- 
tion-case, obviates the difficulties I have 
just pointed out; but for me to use them 
in the T super, would certainly be intolera- 
ble if I had to fill up enough T supers with 


CAN 








separators for the season’s use. 
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Have the gates of death been opened unto thee! or hast thou 
seen the doors of the shadow of death !—JoB 38: 17. 


Our subscription-list is now 7976, a gain of 244 
within the last month. 


PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 

WHAT is the matter with our supply-dealers? | 
Did the drought of last season kill them out, or | 
doesn’t the business pay? So far we have received 
hardly atenth of the price lists usually sent out | 
this time of year. | 


BETTER NEWS FROM FRIEND W. Z. H. 
JUST as we go to press, the following card comes 


ing a plan, that there are more difficulties in the 
way than we had anticipated; but we are going to 
make a hard pull, any way. 





ALSIKE CLOVER FOR RE-SEEDING. 

Our friend M. M. Baldridge gives the following in 
the Prairie Farmer, in reference to a previous ar- 
ticle: 

If that 12-acre piece of timothy and red clover were mine. | 
should lose no time to add thereto, the present winter or early 


the coming » pring, two pounds of alsike clover-seed to the 
acre. The soil, being low and moist, would be just right for 


| alsike clover; and on such soil, it would do much better than 
| the common red. But alsike will do well on any soil, no 


matter how dry, which will produce good crops of red clover. 
Still, no attempt should be made to grow aisike on any soil, or 
in any latitude subject to drought, unless mixed with red 
clover. When thus mixed, alsike will always do just as well 
as red clover, and the alsike will add greatly to the value of 


| the crop for either hay or pasture. The fact is, there is no 


clover equal, in my judgment, to alsike for hay or pasture for 
both sheep and cattle, and especially for milch cows. But 1 
prefer always, when seeding land to alsike clover and the com- 
mon red, to add thereto the usual quantity of timothy, so as to 
hold both clovers up and away from the ground. In this Fox- 
River Valley, the great dairy region of Illinois, hundreds of 


| acres will be scoded the present year to a mixture of timothy, 
| red clover, and alsike. he dairymen are just beginning to 
| realize that alsike clover has most excellent qualities and is 
| one of the best plants for dairy purposes ever introduced into 


the United States. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 


THE SPIDER-PLANT SEED THAT WOULD NOT 
GERMINATE. 

IN my editorial in our_last issue, I supposed that, 
because we had waited a month for the seed to 
come up, kept it warm, given it sun, etc., as we did 
| all our other honey-plant seeds, in our testing- 
| boxes, that there was not any use of waiting any 
| longer. During these bright days at the close of 


to hand: 
DEAR Str:—Mr. Hutchinson is fast improving now, and will | 
soon have the Review out. Mrs. W. Z, HUTCHINSON, 


ARTHUR TODD. 
THE following further particulars have been re- 
ceived from a son of the deceased, Arthur H. Todd: 
Mr. Root;-—My father, Arthur Todd, F. R. G. 8.& A, K. C., of 
London, died in this city, of pecemouls. on Saturday, February 
ll, aged 46 years. He was the first man to import your comb 
foundation into France, and owned the first foundation ma- 
chine in Algeria. He also was manager of the apiary at the 
Zoological Gardens in this city, and owned the bees on exhibi- 


tion. ARTHUR H. Topp. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 17, 1888. 


THE WANTS AND THE EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT. 

Some of our advertisers do not seem to under- 
stand that ad’s intended for the above department 
must be bona-fide exchanges or wants. We can not 
insert any thing that names the price ofan article 
for sale, neither can we give place to an advertise- 


ment that says, “* Wanted, to exchange certain com- 


modities for cash,’’ naming the price; the exchange 
must be for something not money. 


HONEY STATISTICS IN THE REGULAR CROP RE- 
PORTS. 


Just before we go to press, through the kindness 
of A. B. Mason we are informed that Statistician J. 
kK. Dodge, of the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has promised to make an effort in 
gathering statistics relative to bee-keeping, to be 
published in the regular crop report at least once 
in a year, “ providing that those engaged in the in- 
dustry take sufficient interest in the matter to 
furnish the necessary data.’”” GLEANINGS will lend 
its support to this enterprise in every way it can. 








STATISTICS FOR GLEANINGS. 

WE have gotten out some blank printed matter, to 
be sent to the bee-keepers in all parts of the coun- 
try — the blanks to be filled out and returned. Our 
corps of honey-statisticians has not been fully 
made up yet, but we hope to get the thing going, 
so that we may be able to make some official an- 
nouncements in our April Ist issue; that is, if our 
‘machinery ” works all right. We find in formulat- 


| February, when the sun shines every day, the neg- 
| lected and forgotten spider-plant seed took a start, 
and came up all right. Now, will not the friends who 
have bought seed of us, and complained that it 
would not grow, try again? Keep the seed moder- 
ately damp, in a warm place, and in the sun; and if 
it does not come upin four weeks, it probably will 
in eight. There has always been more or less 
trouble with the spider-plant seed. I do not be- 
lieve I ever had a real good stand of it, except 
| once, and I did not raise that. A market-gardener 
raised it for me inacold-frame, and he produced 
the plants that gave us half an acreon our rich 
|, creek-bottom land. _ he ea 
OUR EUREKA WINDMILL. 

WE are happy to say that,this mill has run the en- 
tire winter, every day, when the wind blew; in fact, 
| it has not been stopped once on account of weather. 
One reason why we wished to have it go all the 
while was, that we cut our ice from our carp-pond; 
and by allowing the windmill to keep flooding the 
ice with water from the spring, we have been en- 
abled to fill a large ice-house with what we call 
“spring-water ice.”’ You see, as fast as the water 
froze, the windmill pumped more on top of the 
ice, and then that froze. To my great astonishment, 
the tub by the side of the pond has not had a bit of 
ice on it this winter, not even around the edges— 
| the warm spring water keeping the contents of the 
| tub also above the freezing-point, even when the 
thermometer indicated five degrees below zero. 
When the wind did not blow,a small hole in the 
pipe in the well let the water from the tub run back 
| into the well, so that, when the wind is not blowing, 
| there is no water in the tub. In my first talk about 
| windmills, I mentioned the fact that mills were on 
| the market as low as $35.00 or $36.00; but I did not 
| mean toconvey the idea that our mill was purchased 
at this low price. The proper price can be ascer- 

tained by writing to the manufacturers, Smith & 

Woodard, Kalamazoo, Mich, 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


JERSEY WAKEFIELD COLD-FRAME CABBAGE-PLANTS, 


We have some beautiful ones, ready to ship. Price 
for 10, 10 ects.; 100, 80 cts.; per 1000, $6.00. If wanted 
by mail, add one-half to above prices. 


THE GLOBE LAWN-MOWER. 


If any of our readers are looking for a first-class 
lawn-mower at a low price they will do well to look 
at our advertisement on another page. 

THE WIDTH OF SECTIONS WHEN WOOD OR TIN SEPA- 
RATORS ARE USED. 

Our T super will take 28 sections 1} in. scant, or 
32 sections 1}4 in., with tin separators; but when 
wood separators are used, your sections must be 1% 
in. or 1%, in. wide. Please bear this in mind in mak- 
ing your orders. 


THE SYRACUSE WHEELBARKOW. 


You will notice by our small adv’t in another col- 
umn that we have reduced the price of the large- 
sized wheelbarrow to $425. We quote special low 
prices in quantities of two or more. Don’t be with- 
out one of these invaluable implements, when they 
cost so little. 


CALIFORNIA HONEY AT 9 CTS. PER LB. 


We have just secured about 1000 lbs. of fair quali- 
ty California honey from R. Wilkin, which we offer 
in cases of 2 cans, 120 lbs., at 9¢ per Ib. We will 
mail sample free on application. We still have 
plenty of choice basswood honey at 10 cts. per lb., 
and “gilt edge’’ basswood, or clover honey at 11 cts. 


ALSIKE CLOVER AT $7.50 PER BUSHEL. 


We are pleased to announce that the market on 
alsike seed will at present justify us in quoting the 
tollowing reduced prices: 1 lb., 16c; per peck, $2.00; 
per half-bushel, $3.90; per bushel, $7.50; 2 bushels, 
$1450. Bags free, inull cases. If you would secure 
this price, order early; for if we have the same ex- 
perience as last year we shall have to advance 
again later. 





ROOFING TIN, 18 X 22, FOR SIMPLICITY - HIVE 
COVERS, AND TIN SEPARATORS AT $8.00 
PER BOX. 

WHILE tin plate is advancing all around, we are 
pleased to tell you that we havea large stock of 
terne rooting tin, IC, 18X22, just right for Simplici- 
ty-hive covers, that we can Offer at the old price of 
$8.00 per box, f. 0. b. here. At present price of 
14x20 coke, this is the cheapest tin to buy for sepa- 
rators, us each sheet makes 6 regular Simplicity 
wide-frame separators. Price, less than a box, will 
be 9c per sheet, or 8c in lots of 10 or more sheets. 
PLLES OF GOODS READY CRATED TO FILL ORDERS. 

The experience of last year, when we were so 
behind in orders, made us resolve that we wouldn’t 
wet caught thut way again. Accordingly, we have 
been“ stocking up”’ ever since last season’s orders 
dropped off, and we are now running an extra 
force of hands. We have great piles of hive-stuff 
ready crated, and, in a good many cases, we simply 
mark the address on the box, and the order is 
tilled, so far as we are concerned. The packers say 
itis a pleasure to fill orders with lots of goods ready 
boxed. With very few exceptions goods go off im- 
mediately. 





NOW IS YOUR TIME! DON’T WAIT! 
NO. 1 POPLAR SECTIONS, 
$3.50 per 1000. Special rates on 5000 or more. Sam- 
ples tree, and price list of Bees, Hives, Frames, 
Crates, se ak ‘dn.. ete. I can suit you. 
. P. LANGDON, East Constable, Franklin Oo., N. Y. 








BEE- KEEPERS SUPPLIES 
i . 
HIVES, FRAMES, CASES, SECTIONS, 
COMB FOUNDATION, ETC. 
Send your address for FREE CIRCULAR to 
REYNOLDS BROS., 
5tfdb Williamsburg, Ind. 





GARDEN SEEDS 


From one of the most extensive seed-growers in 
the United States. We have arranged for a large 
amount of Garden Seeds, just such as every one 
having a garden would buy,at awonderful reduc- 
tion, in order to advertise his seeds; and in order to 
place the 


’ 
BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVANCE 
In Your Hands we OFFER 
a box of 25 packets of these choice Garden Seeds 
and the ADVANCE one year, and your name placed 
in the Bee-keepers’ Reference Book, described in 
Feb. GLEANINGS, for $1.00. We guarantee these 
seeds to give entire satisfaction. They would cost 
at retail $1.75. The seeds will be sent by mail, post- 


paid. Address 
J.B. MASON & SONS. 
Mechanic Falls, Me. 


SEED Potatoes—Peanty of 
Hebron; a few Ear!v Ohio; 6G 
cts. a peck; ®t 50 per bush. 
H.W. McBrid , Blair, Neb, 


A piary and Fruit-farm for sale. 12% 

acres best land; house. barn, stables, ete.: 
good market for all that can be produced. Address 
Box 30, Chatham Center, N. Y. 5 6d 


THE SYRACUSE BARROW. 


Strongest and neatest 
barrow made 
for garden 
ery bee-keep 
ers, merchants’ delivery, 
and general use. Has 
steel wheel. axle. and 
legs; steel sprngs with 
adjnstab'e bearings. El 
egantly painted and var 
Tite Sinise, wielaitiants ‘on nee. Will carts 500 bs 
res, weighing 25 anc ss. each. Price anc 

Liberal discount to dealers. A. lt. ROOT, Gen 


KENWARD-HALL APIARY 


LIVING PRICES. 


We are ready to mail as soon as suitable weather 
North will allow, 


300 TESTED ITALIAN QUEENS, 


ON* DOLLAR EACH. 


All reared in Oct, and Nov., 1887. from imported 
mothers, 

Untested Queens in March and April, 74¢ cach; 
per dozen, $9 00. 


ORDERS FILLED PROMPTLY BY RETURN MAIL. 


Special rates to deulers. Write for Price List. 


J. W.K. SHAW & CO., 


(Iberia Parish.) LOREAUVILLE, LA. 


ALL MYSORDERS FOR 1887 
avere filled without one word 

of complaint: and the prog- « 
eny of my queens was pronounced by some to be 
the finest they ever saw. | am now booking orders, 


to be filled as soon as weather permits. 










One untested quecn -— - - $$ 80 
One tested ” - - - - - 100 
One selected Bi - et 1 50 


Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for price list. . HICKS, 
Fairview, Wash Co., Md. 


2c, 4 YOU BUY 


iS is, your supplies for 1888, send for my 





32-page illustrated Catalogue, de- 
scribing my new reversible-frame 
hive and T super. They are per- 


fection. nitions E $ ARMSTRONG 
10: , 


JERSEYVILLE, ILLS. 
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PURE ITALIAN BEES 


In best hives, double-walled, in winter; 8 frames, 
124x124 in. each, at $5.00 per colony; or same in 
light strong shippinyg-boxes, 5 ets. less. Discount 
on large lots. DR. G. W. YOUNG, 

3-5 -Td Lexington, Mo. — 


9 SIMPLIC ITY 
sections, all in flat, $1.10. Leconte, 


Kieffer’s 
Hybrid, and Bartlett pee rare. 2% cts. each; 18 
7 vhs Leghorn eat 9 n ones, 50¢ 
GUNN, Torlaheaie, Tenn. 





B- hives, 2 covers, 10 brood- 


AEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST : 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 
line of Supplies always on hand. rite for our new 
Price List. Cash paid for Beeswax. 16tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, I 





CIRCULAR NOW READY. 


ADDRESS 3tfdb 
JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


ANTED.—The bee-keepers in vicinity of N. 
Y. City, to buy the Van Deusen Hive- 
Clamp from me (I keep a stock on hand), at regu- 
lar manufacturer’s prices. T. O. PEET. 
3d 27 Park Row, N. Y. City. 


STRAWBERRIES, RASPBERRIES, BLACK- 
BERRIES, CURRANTS, AND GRAPES. 


Plants at one-half the usual price. All stock war- 
ranted. Good references. 1 can ship plants 3000 
miles, 80 as to reach you in good shape. Give mea 
trial order. Send postal card and get prices. 


EZRA G. SMITH, 
5d Manchester, Ontario Co., N. ¥ . 


ITALIAN PEE - HIVES 
QUEENS Ox MEEAL 


TIONS, METAL 
CORNERS, 
Honey - Extractors, and Fruit - Boxes. 
3tfd SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
B.J. MILLER & CO., - Nappanee, Ind. 


New Orleans Apiary. 


I will sell my entire apiary of 350 colonies of Ital- | 
ian bees, in good Langstroth hives, cheap, or any | 
number of colonies, to suit purchaser. Unsurpass- | 
ed facilities for shipping by river or railroad. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address 
4tfdb J. W. WINDER, New Orleans, La. 


OW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. See Fos- | 
ter’s advertisement on another page. 4-Lidb | 


TANTED 


clover-seed or ferrets. Eggs, $2. 00 for 18 or $3.00 for 30. 
45d B. D. SIDWELL, Flushing, Belmont Co., O. 


frames, 7 wide frames, and 56 one-piece 1-ib. | 


| hives. 


Wen” 
| bred carefully for thy years. 


B>) 


| bees by the 


| turist. 


.—To exchange pure P. R. cockerels, or 
eggs from prize-winning stock, for alsike | 


| 17tfa 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Upon application. Our 28th Annual Price List. A 
full line of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


CHOICE COMB FOUNDATION AND WHITE-POPLAR 
SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


100 COLONIES OF CHOICE ITALIAN BEES 


for sale cheap. Also NUCLEUS COLONIES and 
QUEENS. Orders booked now. Address 


WM. W. CARY & CO., 
3tfdb Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Successors to Wa. W. Cary. (Please mention GLEANINGS. 


WE HANDLE THE BEST SUPPLIES 
OF ALL MANUFACTURERS, 


We also make the best smoker on the market. 
All dealers should handle it. Send for wholesale 
list. It should be in every apiary; let every bee- 
re er send for my illustrated catalogue, free. All 

plements used in an apiary, sold at reasonable 
— Beeswax bought at GUEANINGS quotations. 


3:10db W.E. CLARK, Oriskany, N. Y. 


‘Oliver Foster, of lowa. 


Italian bees, 60 cts. per lb. in July, to $1.00 in 
April. Pkgs. with queens, brood, etc., cheap. No 
foul brood near. 

BEE SUPPLIES.—Best sections, cases, and 
Catalogue free. Send 5 one-cent stamps for 
pamphlet, ‘HOW TO RAISE COMB HONEY,”—chuck full 
of practical information “in a nutshell.” 
4-15db Address OLIVER FosTER, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 


>» P. R. fowls. Have 
Am offering 
fine chicks for $1.00 each; per pair, $1.75. Eggs for 
hatching, 75¢c per 14. Will satisfy you. stfdb 


Mrs.C. E. HAtcH, Kentland, Newton Co., Ind. 


.—To exchange 


PEKIN DUCKS for exchange or sale. 
Bronze Turkeys and Laced Wyandottes, 

and 7 other different varieties of pure-bred fowls. 

Eggs, $1.50 for 13. Turkeys’ eggs, $2.50 for 11. 
Satisfac — ees anteed. 

4-Tdb . PURCELL, Box 47, Concord, Ky. 


What is the Matter? 


I wish to inform the readers of GLEANINGS that | 
am better prepared the coming summer to furnish 
ound, Italian Queens, Nuclei, Comb 


Foundation, lives, Smokers, Honey-Extractors, 


| Honhey-Knives, and every thing needed in the bee- 
| line. Send for my new Price List for 1888, now out. 


R. BE. SMITE 
(Formerly Smith & Jackson). P.O. Box 32, 
4 5d Tilbury Centre, Ont., Can. 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisementin another column 


‘FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Don't fail to send your address on a postal card 
for the March number of the American Apicul- 
"Tis filled with essays on ‘* PRACTICAL 
HINTS TO BEE-KEEPERS,” from the pens of the 


| best-known writers on a iculture. SENT FREE. 


Address APICU 2 


LOOK HERE! 


A complete hive for comb honey, forzonly $1.30. 
Planer-sawed, V-groove sections a specialty. Price 
| list free. J. MM. KINZIE & 
Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 


a T, Wenham, Mass. 





-~ Bf OB A Ai al Fo spetyraes. faerebey ins cette * 
Se eg ari ey a SR I ea % és 
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NEARLY THIRTY TONS 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


SOrnD IN 18387. 


It is kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
Heddon, Downging, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 
E. S. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Illinois; Arthur Todd, 
2122 North Front Street, Phil’a, Pa.; E. Kretchmer, 
Coburg, Iowa; P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
M. J. Dickason, Hiawatha, Kansas; J. W. Porter, 
Charlottesville, Albemarle Co., Va.; E. R. Newcomb, 
Pleasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N. Y.; D. A. Fuller, 
Cherry Valley, I[ll.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
Falls, Maine; G.L. Tinker, New Philadelphia, O., 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. H. Green, 
Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, Atwater, O., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 
burg, [1l.; Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich.; J. M. 
Clark & Co., 1409 15th St., Denver, Colo.; Goodell & 
Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, lll.; J. A. Roberts, 
Edgar, Neb., and numerous other dealers. 

Write for free samples, and price list of bee sup- 
plies. We guarantee every t of our foundation 
equal to rample in every respect. Every one who 
buys it is pleased with it. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Dlinois. 






































3btfd 


Costs less than 2 cents per week. 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. 


THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. 
THE D. A. JONES C0., PUBLISHERS, BEETON, ONTARIO, CAN. 
D: A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con- 
tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two 
numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. 
tionery for Bee-keep- 


HEADQUARTERS stoners tor sce 


Besides our beautiful eight-color chromo card, we 
have other neat designs, also a fine selection of 
fancy address cards, for old and young, for business 
and amusement. Also two and three letter mono- 
grams, all at low prices. See Here, 50 fancy print- 
ed cards, 15 cts.; 300 envelopes, 300 letter-heads, 
printed, $1. Package 25 assorted cards, 10 cts. Neat 
box of cards and honey candies, 15 cts. Circulars 
free. Address J. a 2 sii Hartford, N. Y. 

t 


fd 


wha J Yo say that E. Baer, of Dix- 

: on, Ill., has sold out his sup- 
ply business to the Goodell 
& Woodworth Mfg. Co., who 
will sell V-groove basswood 
sections at from $2.75 to 
$4.00 per M. Other supplies 
correspondingly low. Sam- 
=a _S ples and circular free. Ad- 


dressthe GOODELL & WOODWORTH MF6. CO., 
3tfdb 





Wy Aguilas?” 


Press mm ayn Pyare 7 Jovaength? “arate as alien 
Pinpersartineteo rc ° . rn * mh * 
Soa ane le Fe a * ee. . S ae ee - 


Sts 


bean? 
See 


For Cards and Sta- 







EEDS. Pkt. new kind Tomato Seed, very choice, 3c. 
Catalogue free. F. B. Mrius, Thorn Hill, N. Y. 





BEES, Queens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
Apiarian Supplies, German Carp, Smalli-fruit Plants. 
Send for catalogue free. E.T. Flanagan, Bellertaa- 





FOR SAGE. 
ESIRING to go to the Pacific coast on ac- 
count of my health, I offer my place, with two 
apiaries of 115 colonies of bees, with every thing 
needed to run them. G. A. WRIGHT, 
3tfdb Glenwood, Susq. Co., Pa, 


ROCK FALLS, WHITESIDE CO., ILL. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO. 


E make the best Bee-Hives, the best Sections, 
the best Shipping-Crates, the best Frames, &c. 


2" We sell them at the Lowest Prices. 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue. 


G. B. LEWIS &CoO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


Green Wire Cloth, 


FOR 


Window Screens and Shipping Bees, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


The following lot of wire cloth is a job lot of rem- 
nants, and full rolis direct from the factory, that 
are FIRST QUALITY, and the pieces are of such varie- 
ty of size as to furnish os thing you want. Price 
1% cts. per sq. foot, for tull pieces. If we have to 
cut the size you want, 2 cts. per sq. ft. 

When you order a piece, and somebody else has 
got it ahead of you, we will substitute a piece the 
nearest in size to the one ordered, unless you speci- 
fy in your order that you do not want us to substi- 
tute. The figures on the left indicate the width. 

s | 10 rolls, 67 sq. ft, each: 1 each of 66, 65, 64, 63, 63, 62, 54, 40, 27, 
24. 22. and 4 sq. ft. 
12 | 34 rolls of 100 sq. ft. each; 3 of 102 sq. ft.; 3 of 98, and leach 
| of 97, 92, 7b, 52, 48, 44, 43, and 28 sq. ft. 
14 | L roll 148q. ft. 
16 | 8 rolls of 133 sq. ft.; and leach of 132, 130, 130, 128, and 106 sq. 


| ft. 
18 | 6 rolls of 147 sq. ft., and 1 each of 153, 150, 118, 145, 145, 69, and 


| aq. ft. 
22| 1 roll each of 55, 55, and 16 sq. ft. 
24 | 22 rolls of 200 sq. ft. each, and 1 each of 280, 66, 66, 52, 50, 44, 36, 
36, 32, 30, 24. 20, and 8 sq. ft. 
26 | 99 rolls of 216 sq. ft. each, and 1 each of 215, 210, and 204 sq. 


i. ft 
28 | 49 rolls of 233; 6 of 224; 1 of 257, 240, 234, 219, and 214 sq. ft. 
32 | 1 roll of 266, and one of 275 sq. ft 


ltfdb 


34! 18 rolls of 283 sq.ft. Leach of 142, 142, 133, 130, 9, and 9 sq. ft. 
36 | 6 rolls of 300 sq. ft. 
38 | 21 rolls of 316 sq. ft.,and 1 each of 633 and 300 sq. ft. 


A. 1. ROOT. Medina, O. 


JOB LOT OF POULTRY-NETTING. 


Small Pieces at same Iute as full Rolls — 1 ct. 
per Square Foot. 


Two or more pieces, 5 per cent off; ten or more, 10 
per cent discount. 

You will notice in this lot some with heavier wire 
than No. 19, and some with smatier mesh than two- 
inch. Both of these are worth more at regular 
prices than two-inch No. 19; but as it is a job lot we 
put it allin at the same price. 











a) ; |p 
= 3 ‘= By dividing the number of square feet in this col- 
=| = |= umn by the width in the first column, you can ascer- 
2| = |= tain the length of each piece. These figures give the 
4 4 =~ number of square feet in each piece. 
£| 4 iz 
6} 2 {18 10. 
12] 2 }19 91, 85, 50, 41, 25, 25, 10. 
12} 2 |18'70. 15. 13, 13, 144 mesh, No. 18 wire, 24. 
24] 144/20 120, 120. 
24/ 144/19 28, 30, 14¢-ineh mesh. 50 
24| 2 |19/200, 170, 140, 130. 120, 100, 100, 88, 82, 64, 56, 32. ~ 
24; 2 |18 226, 224. 58, 58, 56. 
30] 1344/19 41, 32, No. 18 wire, 90, 40. 
30} 134/19 17. 
30| 2 | 19 250, 237, 167, 125, 125, 122, 45, No. 18, 150. 
36| 2 |19 195, 126, 33, 144 in., No. 20 wire, 348, 312. 
42; 2 |18 203, No. 18, 144 mesh, 189. 
54) 2 |19 450, No. 18 wire, 324. 
60) 2 | 19/595, 490, 445. 335, 330, 325, 285, 280, 240, 425, 220, 210, 180, 165, 
160. 140, 130, 80. 
60| 2 }18.410, 335, No, 17 wire, 195. 
72, 13g 19 438, 312, No. 18 wire, 228. 
72 2 (19 750, 720, 690, 672, 636, 618, 558, 510, 438, 420, 270, 252, 252, 222, 


\ 192, 168, 168, 162, 162, 156, 156, 156, 126, 120, 66, 48. 


We know of nothing nicer or better for a trellis for creeping 
vines than the above netting. The 12 to & inch is just the 
thing to train up green peas, fastening the netti to stakes 
by means of staples. If the stakes are set in substantially 
one each 12 or 15 feet will answer. When the peas are strip’ 
off the stakes, netting and all can be rolled up and laid away 





0} 
until another season. A. I. ROOT, MEpmNa, O, 
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PRICE LISTS RECEIVED. 


In the last issue I stated that, for some reason or other, the 
usual number of price lists for this time of year had not been 
received. The result is a deluge, and we append them, so far 
as received, below: 


we: Bright, Mazeppa, Minn.; a 24-page circular of apiarian 
supplies. 

minal Hunt, Gordon, Ohio; a 28-page price list of general 
supplie 

os. E. Shaver, Friedens, Va.; a 26-page price list of bee- 


su pes 

rs B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, Wis.; a 30-page price list of 
s.. “sup lies. 

R. B. eahy, ae aEriiie, Mo.; a 12-page catalogue of bee- 
a e —“ ¢. copes ies 

Mut & Son, Cincinnati; a 40-page price list of bee-sup- 
pile honey, ¢ 

A. Wortman, Seafeld, Ind. ; a 20-page price list of bee supplies 
and poultry stock. 

Jno. Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo.; a 10page circular of bee- 
keepers’ supplies. 

H. P. Lan penn East Constable, N. Y.; a#page circular of bees, 
aw oe and supplies 

" Pamitaton, Adrian, Mich.; a 10- page list of trees, small 
truite: and bee-supplies. 

Cc. sh, Saint Joe Antony Pa.; a 2%4-page catalogue of ure- 
ful implements for the apiar 

Martin & Macy, North nee otter, Ind.; a %-page catalogue 
of pee-auppiies a and poultry. 

ould, Fremont, Mich.; a 14 page catalogue of bees, 
queens, and general supplies. 
Smith & Smith, Kenton, O.; a 26-page circular, large size, of 
Ke neral bee- -keepers’ oe 

F. A. Salisbury, Syracuse, N LY; an advertising card of bees, 

aueeme, 6 anda — gupplies = ese ‘ ‘ 
Hoyt, cp e.; a 20-page pam et, large size, enti- 
ake mi ‘The Bee-k eepers’ 3 8 page eas 

Thos. B. Blow, Herts, Welwyn, England; a 65-page circular of 
bees, honey, and bee-keepers suppl 

F. A. Eaton, Bluffton, O.; a 12-page circular of bees, queens, 
-_ d poultry. Spec ialty, Eaton’ 8 section-case. 

Doolittle, Borodino, N. Y.; a 14-page circular, large size, 
of bees and queens; spec ialty, queens raised under the natural 
swarming impulse. 

Edward R. Newcomb, Pleasant Valley, N. Y.; a 40-page cata- 
logue of bee-sup ries; specialties, sections and the Stan ey auto- 
matic honey-extractor. As was the case last year, Mr. New- 
commis ot catalogue presents the handsomest appearance of any 
recelv 

Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, lll; a 4page catalogue of 
foundation, extracted honey, and a few su plies. essrs 

adant & Son guarantee that every inch of fdn. sent out by 
them will be equal to the sample sent with circular. This 
promise they fu fill to the letter, and they ought to have a big 
trade in fdn. for living up so well to their agreements. 


We have pute he! rinted price lies for. the following parties: 

F. T. Hall iel, Dunn Co., Spa 8, bee-supplies. 

Albert ate Peru, Clinton ‘Oo NN. 2 pages, oo -supplies. 

L. D.-Worth, Reading Center, N. Y., leatiet, hives, ete. 

L. ie peare, Frenchville, W. Va., 6 pages, Italian queens. 
rs. J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., supplies (in press). 

G. :. inten, Fremont, Mich., essay on raising honey. 








BEE CULTURE. 


__ SPECIAL NOWIGES. — 


A “BARGAIN IN BROOD DN. 


In trimming our brood fdn. to regular-sized sheets 
we have more or less short pieces, from 8 to 9 in. 
wide and 12 to Lin. long. We wil! trim these to an 
even size within these measurements, in lots of five 
lbs. or more, when we have them on hand. at 3 cts. 
per lb. less than regular price; 5 lbs. would be 
worth $1.85; 10 lbs., $3.60. 


HONEY-TUMBLERS. 


We have at length secured some honey- ore 
of the right size to hold 1 lb. of honey as well as + 
and 4 lb. They are a handsome shape, and have a 
bunch of grapes stamped on thecover. Moreover, 
the % and 1 Ib. sizes may be nested to reduce the 
expense of packages. Prices are as follows: 





3) errr 4c each; * She; 100, $3.25; 200, 85.80; 1000, $27.50 
3G EDs. .sccccses 3e 30c; 100. 2.90; 250, 6.15; 1000, 23.50 
gal ib. nest’d . = 10; 65c; 100, 5.80; 200, 11.65; 1000, 49.50 
36 TBs vender ses By 10: 28c; 100, 2.65; 250, 5.65; 1000, 21.00 
CARPET-SWEEPERS. 


We call the attention of our readers to our car- 
pet-sweeper advertisement on another page. When 
you are ordering your ——— don't forget the 
*“‘gude wife.’”’ You can lighten her burdens very 
much by adding a good carpet-sweeper to her out- 
fit of household conveniences. Notice the reduc- 
tion in quantity. Get your neighbors to club with 
you and thus save something all around, and bless 
the neighborhood. 


MAPLE SUGAR AND SYRUP. 


As we go to press, the farmers are just opening 
up their sugar-camps, and we expect soon to have 
a good supply of very nice mapie sugar at 11, 10, 
and 9 cts. per lb., according to quality. In lots of 
50 lbs., 4 et. per ib. less. In bbls. of about 300 lbs., 
leent’ per lb. less. Choice maple syrup at 41.10 per 
gallon; $10.00 fer 10 gallons, either in 2 or 5 gallon 
cans. We still have some of last yearsa’s syrup yet 
on band, first class, that we will sell at 10 cts. per 
gallon less than the above. See our ad’t on another 
page. 


ea ae OR MAMMOTH RKED CLOVER. 


Asa many of the bee-friends seem to be 
still in the vey es in regard to the peculiar merits of 
this kind of clover, we will, this spring. do as we 
did two years ago—furnish u small sample package 
with a descriptive circular in regard to the plant, 
prices, etc., free of charge. Now, instead of asking 
que about peavine clover, send for a free 
le of the seed. You can do this on a postal 
card: then if you want to ask further questions in 
regard to it, send themon. ‘The price of the seed 
this spring will be as follows: One ound, 12 cts.; 
peck, $1.40; half bushel, #2.60; bushel, $5.00. If 
wanted by mail, add 18 cts. per lb. for bag and post- 
age. 


-WDOVETAILED SECTIONS#« 


SEND FOR SAMPLE AND PRICES. 
NEWTON & COATS. 
Poolville, Madison Co., N. ¥. 


? EGGS, $1.50; 18, ey i strain of Brown 
Leghorns. 6d F. BRIGHT, Mazeppa, Minn. 


W ANTE To sell 150 bushels nice white corn for 
s seed. 150 bu. raised on less than 3 

acres in 1887. Packet, 15¢e; peck, $1.25; bu. $4.00. 

Will take some Italian bees in exchange. Less than 

100 ears make a bushel. Plant late as June. 

6d S. J. NASH, Aldrich, Polk Co., Mo. 























CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The first meeting. for 1888, of the Fayette Co. Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the residence of J. W. Gillispie, Wash- 
ington C. H.,on Thursday, April 26th, at 10 a.m. A full attend- 
ance is desired, as the annual election of oGicess takes place. 

. MORRIS, Sec’y. 








The tenth annual meeting of the Texas State Bee-keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the bee-yards of Vice-president W. R. 
Graham, Greenville, Hunt Co., Texas, May 2d and 3d, 1888. A 
leading feature of the convention will be criticisms upon sub- 
joeas at have gone through the bee-journals. All Texas and 

Arkansas bee-keepers are expected to ear All are cor- 





dially invited. Neh hotel-bills to pay. B. F. CARROLL, Sec’y. 





WANTE To sell 17 colonies of hybrid bees, 8. 
hives, at Someone iy, Make tg 
6d Address JAS. H. COLVILLE, Goshen, O 


BEES IN APRIL, 5 LBS, $4.00, 


Italian queens, mismated, 50c. Make money order 
ayable at Clifton. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
ba S. H. COLWICK, Norse, sque Co. Tex. 


D*AgAtTs FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE 
SALE AND RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. 3btfd 
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FREE! 


Upon application. 
full line of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


CHOICE COMB FOUNDATION AND WHITE-POPLAR 
SECTIONS A SPECIALTY. 


FREE! FREE! 


Our 28th Annual Price List. 


(00 COLONIES OF CHOICE ITALIAN BEES | 


| Price List. 


for sale cheap. Also NUCLEUS COLONIES and 
QUEENS. Orders booked now. Address 


WM. W. CARY & CO., | 
3tfdb Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. | 


Successors to WM. W. Cary. (Please mention GLEANINGS, ) 


WE HANDLE THE BEST SUPPLIES 
OF ALL MANUFACTURERS, 


We also make the best smoker on the market. 
All dealers should handle it. Send for wholesale 
list. It should be in every apiary; let every bee- 
keeper send for wy illustrated catalogue, free. All 
implements used in an apiary, sold at reasonable | 
rates. Beeswax bought at GLEANINGS quotations. | 


3 Wdb W.E. CLARK, Oriskany, N. Y. 


Oliver Foster, of lowa. 


Ib. in July, to $1.00 in 


Italian bees, 60 cts. per 1 
brood, ete., cheap. No 


April. Pkgs. with queens, 
foul brood near. 

BEE SUPPLIES.—Best sections, cases, and | 
hives. Catalogue free. Send 5 one-cent stamps for 
pamphlet, ‘HOW TO BAISE COMB HONEY.’’—chuck full 
of practical information “in a nutshell.” 
4-l5db Address OLIVER Foster, Mt. Vernon, Ia. 

PEKIN DUCKS for exchange or sale. 
5 Bronze Turkeys and Laced Wyandottes. 
and 7 other different varieties of pure-bred fowls. 
Eggs, $1.50 for 13. Turkeys’ eggs, $2.50 for 11. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 
4-Tdb LB. J. PURCELL, Box 47, Concord, Ky. 


paper: S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND | 


Sec advertisement inanother column | 


LOOK HERE! 


TAIL. 


FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Don’t fail to send your address ona postal card | 


' Fillmore Decker, New Florence, West’d Co., Pa., 


for the March number of the Amerie an Apicul- 
turist. ‘Tis filled with essays on ‘* PRACTICAL 
Hints TO Bee-KeEEPERS,” from the pens of the 
best-known writers on apiculture. SENT FREE. 
Address APICULTURIST, Wenham, Mass. 
4tfdb 


FOR SALE. 


Italian Queens and Bees by the ¢ ‘olony, age 
a- | 


and Pound. Dealer in Bee-keepers’ supplies 


dress 
5tfdb 


APIARY-:-FOR-:-SALE. 


45 STOCKS OF BEES. 


OTTO KLEINOW, 
(Opp. Fort Wayne Gate), Detroit. Mich. 


Italians, Hybrids, and Blacks, in Chaff and Simp. | 
the rest in Simp. | 


Hives—10 chaff, 5 one-story chaff; 
hives: one honey -extractor (Novice), as good as new; 
wide frames and Moore crates for al) the hives. 
good bargain for some one. The bees must g0. My 
work is away from home, and keeps me from 7 A. M. 
tillS p.m. Write for price. (My bees are within 5 
minutes’ walk of depot. Come and see.) 
o. 


: BERT GREELEY 
5-6-7 ota, Lorain Co., 
A piary and Fruit-farm for sale. 

acres best land; house, barn, stables, ete.; 

good market for all that can be produced. Address 

Box 30, Chatham Center, N. Y. 5-6d 


| suit purchaser. 


| 6tfdb 


A | 


° | 
1234 | 


t HEADQUARTERS IN THE WEST 


FOR THE MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


CHAFF AND SIMPLICITY HIVES FURNISHED 
AT A GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


Nice Sections and Foundation, Specialties. A full 
line of Supplies always on hand. Write for our new 
Cash paid for Beeswax. 16tfdb 


A. F. Stauffer, Sterling, Ill. 


NEW HIVE 


C/RCULAR NOW READY. 


ADDRESS 3btfdb 


JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 


New Orleans Apiary.» 


] will breed and mail guaranteed pure Italian 


| queen-bees from the best stock tor business, for 


one dollar each, the coming season. Orders solicit- 
ed, and queens mailed upon the receipt of order. | 
will also sell 350 co!onies of Italian bees in Lang- 
stroth hives, cheap, or any number of colonies to 
I can ship by river, railroad, or 
steamship to any point. Address 

J. W. WINDER, New Orleans, La. 


OUNDATION, 10-|b. lots or more, 35 ets. per Ib. 
Stftdb JAS. McNEIL, Hudson, N. Y. 





Eaton's Improved 
SECTION CASE. 
BEES AND QUEENS. Send for 
tree catalogue. Address 
FRANK A, EATON, 
5-10db Bluffton, Ohio. 


20 fresh eggs in season, for on- 
ly $1.00; also agent for thor- 
oughbred Cattle, Swine, and Sheep, of fine pedigree, 
and Silver live-stock powder. Write for what you 
want. Orders filled in rotation. 5-8db 


Breeder of Pure Brown Leghorn Fouts. 


BEES FOR SALE 


COLONIES 


Nuclei # Queens 7 


At Living Rates. 
Send for Circular and 


Price List to 
VAUGHN, 


Cc. 


MUTH’S ea 
HONEY-EXTRACTOR, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS. 
TIN BUCKETS, BEE-HIVES, 
HONE Y-SECTIONS, &c., &e. 
| PERFECTION COLD-BLAST SMOKERS. 


hifdb 


CHAS. F. MUTH & SON, 
CINCINNATI, O. 

S.—Send 10-cent stamp for “ Practical Hints to 

sonitaneeee 1tfdb 


Apply to 


| 
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Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 5 lines, and te must SAY, you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
ean have the notice as many lines as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. This 
department is intended only for bona-fide exchanges. Ex- 


| gaeal tes exchange Quinby Chuff Hives, 


changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offering articles | 


for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 


ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put | 


Ww with the regular advertisements. 








WANTED. 
in., valued at 80c per 100, for currant-plants. 
JAS. Hal. LENBECK, Altamont, Albany Co., N. Y. 


\ ANTED. —To exchange bees in Langstroth or 


To exchange 1000 tin separators, 1514x | 


Simplicity hives, for disk-harrow and hand | 


seed-drill. 
Ittdb 


Waa .—To exchange : a Scotch ( ‘ollie pup, nine 
months old (female), for bees or Simplicity 
hives. J. B. LYON, M. D., 

6d Sand Run, Hocking Co., Ohio. 


IT also wnat seed-catalogues. Address 
re. F PUTNAM, River Falls, Wis. 





ROBERT BLACKLOCK, 


with 10 standing frames, one 4-frame honey- 
extractor, new, for beeswax, foundation, or offers. 
Mrs. OLIVER COLE, 
6tfdb Sherburne, Chenango Co., N. Y. 


\ JANTED.—To exchange a bicycle, 54-inch Ameri- 
can Challenge, for bees and supplies. A bargain, 
6-Td E. CARTER, 611 Hampton St., Bay City, Mich. 





OW TO RAISE COMB HONEY. See Fos- 
ter’s advertisement on another page. 4-1idb 


L. BRAHMAS, P. ROCKS, 
R. CC. B. LEGHORNS, and 

,. PEKIN DUCKS; all strict- 
m= ly Pure-Bred. Eggs only $1.25 
“ per setting; 2 settings, $2.00; 
safe arriv al guaranteed. (Seven years’ experience.) 
6-8-10d 8.P. YODER, E. Lawsenee n, OJ 





: 1884. TAR-HEEL APIARIES. 1888. 


\ ANTED.—A bee-keeper to take charge of my | 


apiary, on shares. 
4-8db Kilgore, Boyd Co., Ky. 
W ANTED.—Correspondence on apples, potatoes. 
seed-potatoes, cabbage, onions, small fruit, and 
fruitand produce generally. Consignments solic- 
ited. Will quote market at any time. 
EARLE CLICKENGER, 
General Commission Merchant, 
117 South 4th St., Columbus, O. 


4tfdb 





qt Lb. SWyy, | 
w Sy n> 


PROPRIETOR, 





AMERICAN - ALBINO + AND + GOLDEN + ITALIANS. 


\ J ANTED.—To exchange for any thing of a stan- | 
dard market value, full colonies of Italian | 


bees on 8 L. or Simplicity frames, in shipping-boxes, 
at $4.00 per colony. 
5tfdb W.A. SANDERS, Oak Bower, Hart Co., Ga. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange bees, queens, Simp. 
hives, or other supplies, for small printing- 
press and outfit (self-inker and power press pre- 
ferred), and a good type-writer. Describe fully 
what you have. J.M. JENKINS, Wetumpka, Ala. 


Waa ‘exchange bees and queens fora 
printing-press —_ outfit, or offers. 
Circulars free. 9h BLACK, Brandon, Iowa. 





Untested warranted queens, April to Oct., $1.00 
each. Virgin queens, One-half the price of war- 
ranted queens. Extra selected virgin queens, 20 cts. 
each extra. Best choice breeding queens. $5.00 
each. Nuclei, 75 cts. per each L. frame of brood. 
Bees, $1.00 per lb. Sample bees and drones. l0c. | 
breed the best and finest bees and queens to be had. 
There are allowed no queens in my apiaries, unless 
part of their workers show four bands. bt td 


SMITH & SMITH. 


Wanetts .—To exchange one first- -C lass incubator, 


the * Perfect Hatcher,”’ for bees or age 
. O, SALISBURY, Geddes, Onondaga i, te es 





W ANTED. —To work wax and exchange ‘fan. for 
bees, eggs of best strains of poultry, and straw- 

berry-plants. C. H. MCFADDEN, 

5-6-7d Clarksburg, Moniteau Co., Mo. 


\ ] ANTED.—To exchange back volumes of GLEAN- | 
INGS and Am. Bee Journal, as good as new, for 
alsike and Mammoth Red Clover, or pure Plymouth | 
Rock or Brown Leghorn fowls, or Japanese or com- 
mon buckwheat; also a partof the proceeds of an | 
apiary, for a practical man to run it. 
W. BARLOW, Belfast, Ia. 


ANTED.—To exchange a Towmbly knitting- 
machine, with both fine and coarse plates, in 
first-class order , for bees or supplies. Address 
6-Td J. GARDNER, Westville, Ind. 


Want. —To exchange 3 Novice honey- knives, 
Cook’s Manual, 7 upright show-cases, 16x26 in.. 
double-barrel (English twist) shot-gun and case, and 
tested Italian queens, in June, tor thoroughbred 
poultry and eggs. P. Rocks and W. and L. Wyan- 
dottes preferred. C. H. WATSON, 
6- id Newtown, Bucks Co., Pa. 





Waxrep— To exchange first-class parlor organ 
(Mason & Hamlin), ation 7 new, for Italian, bees. 
FERRIS PATTON, 
Morris Ave. and 163d St., New Y ork city. 


ANTEI ). —To exchange Italian queens for maple 
sugar. Miss A. M. TAYLOR, 
Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ill., Box 77. 


WE HAVE ONE OF THE LARGEST 


BEE-HIVE FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 


If you are interested in bees, send for our price 
list before buying any supplies. 
GOOD GOODS AND FAIR PRICES. 
SMITH & SMITH, 6tfdb) KENTON, OHIO. 


2 EARLY tL, Pe) 


& 1 untested queen - - al 5 1 00 
- - E3 00 mo 50 

by 1 tested =" - - . m2 50 s 2 00 
3 “ <a 00 "4 50 


Many of the above will, be reared in the 

= height of the swarming season, and all will 

be nearly, if not quite as good as the best 

| a] Swarming queens. In every case satisfac- 
tion and safe arrival guaranteed. 

lw. J. KLLISON, Stateburg, Sumter Co., 8. C. 


FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Root’s 10-inch foundation-mill, nearly new, $12.50. 
pares combined sawing-machine. as good as new, 
$25 Cost $40.00. THOS. BALCOMB, 
bd St. Charles, Mo. 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 


SSD ELASTIC TAUSS 









as a Pad different from ail 

an is cup shape, with Self. 

bd justing Ball in center, adapts 

0 all sitions of the 

A the bal} in thecup 

= s nex the intes= 

mnthe sf Tings just, 69.2, person 

S nger. e - 

nie febelayecu y, chy. and a ent, tran a. Tadieal cure 

n Iti 8 e ura and chean. nt bY ma 

Sulars free. seas, qoGLEsTON TRUSS CO., Chieago, Lil, 


20-7db 
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HONEY Cobupin. 


CITY MARKETS. 
New York.—Honey.—Fancy white, 1-lb. sections. 
14@15; same in 2-lb. sections, 12. Lower grades, 1@2 
per lb. less. Buckwheat, 1-lb. sections, 10@10%; 
same in 2-lb. sections, 9@9%. Extracted, white, 
ay 1@i%: extracted, dark, 54@6. 
ea Mr. Root:—Please take note of above report. 
‘yee garding the condition of our market, we will state 
gt that the demand for comb honey has been very 
: limited since the middle of December, and has now 
S almost ceased. There isa large stock here, with 
5 shipments arriving occasionally, and quite a Jot 
-* held yet by bee-keepers throughout the State. We 
have no doubt but that a large share must be car- 
ried over until next fall, as the season is now about 
closing. At the beginning of the season we advised 
bee-keepers to ship as early as possible, while there 
was a good demand at good prices, and honey could 
be disposed of readily. The first part of the sea- 
son is the best, as the bulk of the business is done 
before January Ist. Up to that time we sold nearly 
10,000 crates at good prices, and the shippers were 
well pleased with the returns. Toward the new 
year the demand slackens off, and oa generally 
decline; this we have noticed for t past number 
of years. whether the crop was large or small. 
Taking the present state of the market into consid- 
eration, we could not encourage further shipments, 
as we can not guarantee quick sales nor prices ob- 
tainable. F. G. STROHMEYER & Co., 
Feb. 21. 122 Water St., N. Y. 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—There is a good demand for 
extracted honey in all shapes, from manufacturers 
as wellas consumers. It brings 4%@9c on arrival. 
Demand is very slow for comb honey, of which 
there is more than the usual supply for the season, 
in our city. The best is held at 14@lic in the job- 
bing way, which is 3@4c less than comb honey 
brought last fall. Beeswax is in good demand, and 
brings 20@22c on arrival for good to choice yellow. 

CuHuas. F. Murra & Son, 

March 11. Cincinnati, O. 


MILWAUKEE. — Honey. - ~ Market is quiet, and the 
demand is not quite what it should be, and values 
may be quoted: Choice white 1-lb. sections, 17@18¢e; 
2 Ibs., 156@16; 3 lbs., 14. Dark and broken, not quot- 
i able. Extracted, white, in balf-bbis. and kegs, 8% 

ay @9: 














Re- 








in tin and pails, 9%5@10; dark, half-bbls. and 
kegs, 5@7. Beeswax.—Nominal, 22@25. 
A. V. BISHOP, 
March 10. Milwaukee, Wis. 


CaicaGo.—Honey.— Sales are light, and offerings 
are large. Prices range from 15@lic for best grades 
of 1-lb. sections; the larger-sized sections from 2@3c 
less. No demand for dark comb; extracted, 7@9%ec, 
according to color and style of package. 

Beeswax.—23@25c. A. BURNETT, 

March 9. 161 So. Water St., C hicago, Til. 


ALBANY.—Honey.—Market is slow, but no over- 
stock or accumulation. Not enough buckwheat 
comb; too much medium clover. Extracted stock, 
light. Consignments solicited. 

H. R. WRIGHT. 


March 9. 328 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


ee ery 


oS atte 









: Ep: ee -_ 
- S% CLEVELAND.—Honey.—Our honey-market contin- 
eS Sait ues about the same, very dull. We are offering 
pee: best white honey in 1-lb. sections at b@léc. 
ee 4 A. C. KENDEL, 
Bp Ea i March ®. Cleveland, Ohio. 
‘ St. Lovis.—Honey.—There is no change in the 
ff honey-market. Beeswax is going a little better; 22 
for prime; 26 for selected yellow on arrival. 
. B. Westcott & Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 






4 March 9. 
; 


COLUMBUS. — Honey.—Comb honey is very quiet 
at 15@18¢e; extracted honey, no change in price, and 
no demand. Beeswax.—None to speak of. 

EARLE CLICKENGER, 

March 9. 117 South 4th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


STON. —Honey.—We quote: 1-lb. sections, white, 










wart, ; 2lbs., 14@16. Beeswar.—25c. Sales slow. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 
March 10. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 














NEw YorK.—Honey.—The bhoney-market contin- 
nes dull, and prices are declining. We quote fancy 


white comb honey, 1-lb. sections, 14@17; 2 Ibs., 2@ 

14; buckwheat, I-lb.. 1@I1; 2lbs., 9@10. Beeswax, 

2274. McCCAUL & HILDRETH BROs., 
March 10. 28 & 30 West Broadway, N. Y. 


KANSAS CITY. —Honey. —Market is weak and low- 
er; le per lb. off. This market is well supplied. 
CLEMONS, Coon & Co., 


March 10. 1 heck gy City, Mo. 
Sr. LovuIs. SHoney.—M arket bare. Extracted and 
strained, in bbls., 64@7%. Comb, slow, at 17@19. 


Beeswax.—Prime, 22¢. D. G. Tutt & Co., 
Mar. 10. 206 N. Commercial St., St. Louis, Mo. 


DetTrRo1tT.—Honey.—Market for comb honey is dull, 
with lower prices. Best white in 1-lb. sections, 16@ 
lfc. Extracted, 9@10c. Beeswax.—22@28e. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Mar. 10. M. H. Hun. 


For SALE.—About 200 Ibs. buckwheat honey, in 
5xdx2 boxes, glass; quality, etc., fair to good. 
EDWARD B. BEEBEE, Oneida, Mad. Co., N. Y. 








IMPORTED CARNIOLAN QUEENS. 


1 have ll FINEST SELECTED QUEENS, 
bred by Mr. Benton in Carniola, August and Sep- 
tember, 1887, now in my apiary, ready to ship as 
soon as weather will permit; never saw foul brood. 
One queen by mail, $8. Queen, with frame of 
brood and bees, by express, $10. You pay express 
charges. Safe arrival always guaranteed. 
4-Hid 8. W. MorRISON, Oxford, Chester Co., Pa. 


N.B.—Am booking orders now for untested 
queens in May. 
i8ss. i88ss. 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


for sale in Full Colonies or Nuclei. Five L. frame 

nuclei a specialty. My queens and bees possess all 

the good qualities of the most desirable honey-bee. 
Send for prices. WM. LITTL 


Marissa, Ill. 


D. E. MATER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


BEE-HIVES AND SECTIONS. 


Price List Free. CLARE, CLARE CO., MICH. 


FOR SALE.—An 80-acre farm, suitable for fruit- 
growing or general farming; within 30 miles of 
Kansas City; 1%{ miles of a good market. For par- 
ticulars, send postal to J. LEA. SIMPSON, 
Tonganoxie, Kansas. 


DO YOU WANT A HOME NEAR SCHOOL, ETC.? 


I will sell 1% acres of garden land, 50 colonies of 
bees, honey-house (painted inside and out), work- 
shop, large size, new house, painted; large cellar; 
well, cistern, fruit, and out-buildings. Splendid 
location foran apiary. The bees will pay for prop- 
erty ina short time. Price $1200. Z 

T. ROTHWELL, 
Austinville, Bradford Cow, Pa. 


DRINTING FOR BEE-KEEPERS AND POULTRY- MEN' 


Catalogues and Stationery a specialty. Cuts 
furnished. Neat work, quickly and cheaply. 
Express charges prepaid to any part of U.S. Send 
us copy ot work wanted, and receive price by. ere 
mail. CRESCENT P’I’G AND PUB. On, 
Clifton alias Va. 


FOR SALE.—One acre of land, with dwelling, 
bee-house, hen-house, well, cistern, and lot of small 
fruit (also apiary of 100 or 200 colonies of bees), in 
first-class location for surplus honey, in town of 500 
pop., on railroad. A rare chance for - right man. 
Address RIGHT 





Ww. D. 
Knowersville, ‘Atbaing oo NS Y. 








